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Planning Criticisms 


7 Town and Country Planning Bill was given its 
A second reading in the House of Commons on Wed- 
nesday by a comfortable majority. This was something 
of an anti-climax to an agitation against it of remarkable 
force and passion. The Parliamentary Labour Party had to 
hold four meetings before it could decide on its course 
of action—and the action, when decided, was the inaction 
of abstention. 

It is very difficult to understand why the Bill should 
have aroused this hostility. It is by no means perfect— 
when it first appeared, several criticisms of it were made 
in these columns—but it is not the reactionary measure 
it is being made out to be. Indeed, the agitation against 
itis a depressing illustration of the way in which prejudice 
can be widely sown by a few fanatics. There appears 
to be an infinitude of people who do not understand the 
issues, but will nevertheless lash themselves into a passion 
over the “ obstruction ” of “ vested interests.” It is doubt- 
ful whethet more than a fraction of those who have 
Written heated paragraphs or drawn bitter cartoons about 
the Bill have understood what they were talking about. 

For some reason, the Bill is believed to benefit the 
landowners. How this belief arose is difficult to imagine, 


since it is intended to expedite the procedure by which 
they can be bought out and to limit the compensation they 
can receive. It is true that some local authorities hoped 
to buy land in blitzed areas at the still lower level to 
which values have, in some cases, been depressed by the 
blitz itself. In these cases, the landowners are to be given 
the 1939 value of their land (that is, between one-half and 
two-thirds of its post-war value, relative to other forms 
of property, the exact proportion depending on what 
happens to the value of money) instead of the one-third 
or one-quarter that would be their lot if they were bought 
out at the present “forced sale” prices. If to assure 
these landowners that they will only have half their pro- 
perty confiscated and not three-quarters is a reactionary 
protection of vested interests, then words have lost their 
meaning. 

Mr Arthur Greenwood’s case against the Bill was 
even harder to understand. He wished to have it with- 
drawn because it did not provide for the nationalisation 
of the land. He must have meant the nationalisation of 
all the land in the country, because the Bill does provide 
for the public ownership of land in blitzed and blighted 
areas—its sole purpose is to assist and expedite the buy- 
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the ip of the land. But to say that nothing should 
be done until this vast issue is settled is to be doctrinaire 
to De polar, ee 


proposed to transfer town planning 
ties larger than the existing local authorities, the opposi- 
tion of their associations will be far stronger and more 
passionate than any that they are showing to this Bill. 
Once again, the immediate choice is not between the pre- 
sent Bill and the perfect solution, but between an interim 
measure and nothing. 

With the atmosphere of prejudice that has been created 
against it, the actual details of the Bill have received very 
little discussion. Three main criticisms were made in these 
columns a fortnight ago. The first was that some effort 
should have been made, in freezing land values, to take 
account of changes in the value of money. The second 
was that other classes of owner-occupier have as good a 
claim as the farmer and the small residential house-owner 
to ——— from the “1939 — ” clause. The third 
was that provision should be made for giving permanent 
financial assistance to local authorities where the effect of 
re-development was permanently to reduce the money 
income arising from the land in a blitzed or blighted area. 
Mr Silkin also made a strong case out for still further 


Will UNRRA 


Ce a ee oe 
also have a clearer picture of what victory has cost 
the occupied nations in terms of loss and destruction. 
There is thus a double reason for ensuring that plans 
for relief and reconstruction are well ahead. UNRRA (the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Authority) has 
now been in existence for some nine months. It has 
opened the offices of its European Division in London. Its 
work has been divided into various categories—Medical 
Persons. Plans for allocation and 
supply, on the basis of an overall calculation of Europe’s 
needs, are ready to go into operation and the considera- 
tion of the various nations’ more detailed requirements is 
im hand. Yet for all this, there is a general impression 
that UNRRA is in some way missing its opportunities and 
turning out to be not a vigorous experiment in the new 
internationalism, but another pale Genevan ghost. 

It must be admitted that UNRRA faces difficulties 
calculated to break the back—or the heart—of the stoutest 
agency, national or international. Its task is, briefly, to 
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cena of the procedure of requisition. The 


Minister promised to carry out further consultations pews 
before the Committee stage—which is likely, in any event, 
to be both interesting and arduous. 

The Bill has naturally distracted attention from the 
wider and even more contentious issues of compensation An! 
and betterment with which the White Paper deals. Bur 


ke 
one argument of some interest is already emerging. This is pn 
the contention that to make a levy on betterment, and par- be a 
ticularly to do so in the way proposed in the White Paper, by th 
is to remove all incentive to the development of land ood © 


The White Paper, it will be remembered, proposed to | rr 
levy a charge of 80 per cent on the development value 


of land at the moment that it is developed. The ~ 
alternative proposal is to assess the betterment (that out. | 
is, the increase in development value) every five years and it - 
to tax it whether or not it has been realised by the actual atiy 
use of the land for building. This would, indeed, provide He 
an incentive to development, since only by that means of al 
could the funds be raised to meet the levy. But it would ove 
also lead to many cases of hardship and to hasty building, on 
since land may have a development value and still be aces 
incapable of development at any particular moment. gove 

The point is important, for the development of land with 
means building, and building should make up the largest sibl 
part of that steady and adequate flow of capital expendi- Cor 


ture that is needed for full employment. The solution may 
be to adopt a mixture of the two plans—to put a small ain 
annual charge on development value (for example, by 
assessing it to local rates) but to defer the capital levy 
until the capital value is realised by development. 
This problem is interesting in itself. But it is still 
more interesting as an of the sort of delicate 
technical problem which cannot possibly be handled in an 
atmosphere of clamour, of prejudice and of ignorance. 
The problems of reconstruction cannot be solved by gusts 
of emotion; but the behaviour of the “ planning” 
interests in the last few weeks does not suggest that they 
will be tackled with the necessary knowledge and realism. 













Work ? 


ing the British and American Governments still control 


Sepeeel eases oresg rss 


Behind the influential service ‘buyers jostle the ordinary 
civilian purchasers—the farmers and the manufacturers 
who have their eyes on the Governments’ stockpiles and 
press, to some extent effectively, for a quick return to 
“normalcy.” If UNRRA asks for wool for Holland’s 


ion, i half the 

sum spent by Mr Hoover on relief after the last war and 
is quite uate to meet Europe’s real needs 
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of plans between UNRRA and the military. In the case 
of Displaced Persons this apparently has been achieved 
giready and UNRRA is to be responsible for the work 
from the outset. gt ge arp Beet ne ved a 
not been achieved. The lack of it is y damaging 
and fatuous in the medical field. 

Another, difficult set of relationships has yet to be fully 
worked out between UNRRA and the various national 

ernments. The extent to which their own agencies can 
be made completely responsible for distribution is limited 
by the fact that the supplies will be mainly Anglo-American 
and neither Government wishes to see its resources used 
for anything except straight relief. The danger that the 
European Governments if left to themselves might indulge 
in discrimination and political logrolling cannot be ruled 
out. UNRRA must therefore act as a referee, even though 
it should make no attempt to set up a grandiose distri- 
butive agency of its own. 

Here the Authority is up against the most intransigent 
of all its problems—the rated nationalism of the 
governments with which jt has to deal. Again and again, 
plans have been delayed or have had to be changed 
because of the understandable but obstinate desire of a 
government to undertake all its own relief work, coupled 
with an equally obstinate desire to get as much as pos- 
sible in the shape of foodstuffs and supplies out of the 
Combined Boards. 

These obstacles would face UNRRA whatever its con- 
stitution. Only if it can secure the services of really able 
and commanding personalities and only if it is backed 
to the last degree by the Governments of the Great 
Powers—but particularly of the Great supplying Powers, 
can it possibly overcome the inhibitions and difficulties 
with which the task of relief is beset. Yet it is quite 
obvious that it lacks both these essential conditions. Apart 
from a few really able people, it is an open secret that 
UNRRA has been recruited from among those whom 
every other department could spare, whereas it should 
be an essential qualification of official transferred 


—lack of real government backing. It looks very much as 
though neither the British nor American authorities really 
attached very much importance to the success or failure 
of UNRRA and failed to see how much their own prestige 
and the prestige of all future international organisations 
is likely to suffer as a result. 
This attitude is very difficult to understand. On the 
one hand, the job of relief must be done. On the other, 
UNRRA is the only possible agency. It may be that since 
they are to supply most of the resources, the Americans 
still tempted to run relief themselves. 
True, they have done nothing to create a substitute for 
UNRRA, but their lack of enthusiasm for it may spring 
from a prejudice of this sort, mating happily with the 


71 
instinctive uninternationalism of the Foreign Office and 
the State Department. Yet a moment’s reflection should 
show that no Anglo-American agency, however powerful, 
influential and Government-supported, could undertake 
the work of rebuilding Europe. It would meet, angry 
and obstructing at every turn, the governments whose 
countries it was aiming to relieve. It would have no sup- 
port from local agencies ; on the contrary, it would be 
very likely to meet passive resistance. It would reawaken 
everywhere echoes of Germany’s four-year propaganda 
that the Allies are invading Europe to make the European 
market safe for British and American capitalists. It would 
have no moral hold at all over the Allied governments 
with supplies or resources of their own. The attempt to 
secure an orderly distribution would probably degenerate 
into a black market on an international scale. 
may be a cumbrous instrument, with its Council of 44 
nations, its international staff, its mixed committees and 
polyglot experts, but there is no other possible instrument 
and the only sound policy is for Londen and Washington 
to stop crabbing it and instead to make it really effective. 


* 


For this, two things are necessary before all. UNRRA 


will fail if it cannot meet Europe’s need for food and - 


clothing and seeds and machines. The surplus is smull. 
If the supplying countries return to their peacetime 
standards soon after the armistice, it will disappear alto- 
gether. The peoples of Britain and the United States and 
the special interests in Britain and the United States— 
agricultural or industrial—will have to be tokd squarely 
by their governments that the period of rationing and 
control will not come to an end until Europe has received 
its “ basic minimum ” and that if this entails sacrifice, 
it is a sacrifice as worth making for peace as were their 


‘ earlier sacrifices for victory. The will to make sacrifices 


needs to be equally evoked in both countries, but the 
scope for sacrifice, though not negligible in Great Britain, 
is almost infinitely larger in the United States. It is there 
that the major battle for enlightened and self-interested 
unselfishness will have to be ae a = ey need 
some to bring it home, but by ember 
the A come ccm eaninn presidential election will have 

and, in this country, it would be unlike Mr 
Churchill to shrink from an appeal that involves “ toil 
and sweat.” 

The other need is an immediate and universal improve- 
ment in the standards of UNRRA’s officialdom. Many 
war agencies are already working at reduced pressure. 
The Ministry of Economic Warfare and the Foreign 
Economic Division are obvious examples. The best men 
and women from these agencies should be transferred 
to UNRRA together with some really indispensable people 
from the Service Ministries, the Foreign Office and the 
State Department. The need is for first-class administra- 
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tors. The war has thrown up a number of them and some 
should now be spared for the first job of peace. 

The old League failed in part because the governments 
did not place at its disposal the services of enough able 
and eminent men. The instrument was condemned for 
the ill-will and the flabby policy of the governments that 
wielded it. It was blamed for failure by those who had 


Mother 


XPERTS on population statistics and population 

trends in Western European countries view with 
unmistakable envy the population trend in the Soviet 
Union. Comparisons between birth-rates in Russia and 
in most of the other European countries provide a striking 
contrast. : 

In France, Belgium and Czechoslovakia fertility (about 
1930) was from 5 to ro per cent below the level required 
for the permanent maintenance of a stationary popula- 
tion. In England and Wales, Norway, Switzerland and 
Latvia it was I0 to 20 per cent below the replacement 
level. . . . In the USSR the net reproduction rate was 
over 1.60, that is, one that if maintained would result in 
an increase of more than 60 per cent per generation.* 


Attempts to project population trends into the future 
more often than not lead to bewildering conclusions. They 
show, in the course of not more than a few decades 
from now, a dwarf-like and anemic Europe overshadowed 
by the full-blooded Russian colossus. The uncanny fer- 
tility of the steppes seems to mock the “ decaying vitality ” 
of the West; and the demographers, having already 
threatened the West with the growing numbers of the 
black and yellow races, are now condemning it to eclipse 
by the uninterrupted expansion of Slavdom. Prophecies 
of this kind may or may not be correct. They are based 
on the assumption that no great and unexpected events 
reverse pre-war population trends; that no national 
catastrophes—wars, famines or revolutions—depress the 
birth-rate in some countries and that no favourable cir- 
cumstances raise it in other countries. The statistician is, 
of course, right to work on these assumptions. But the 
economist and the sociologist should check the statistician’s 
conclusions in the light of less automatic tendencies. 


carried out in 1936, have never been published. The 

explanation then current was that the census had revealed 

a relative decrease in the population caused by the collec- 

uvisation and the famine in the early thirties. This may 

perhaps be undue cynicism. But, in any event, it will 

be impossible to assess the prospects of the Russian birth- 
of 
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never given it a chance to succeed. It would be tragic 
indeed if the first international agency of the pos. 
Hitlerian world should bear on it all the marks of weakness 
that marred Geneva of old. With UNRRA it is not only 
relief and rehabilitation that are at stake. The great issue 
is whether the Great Powers are ready to accept the 
responsibility of making any international agency work. 


Russia 


the new decree, allowances will begin with the third 
child. The aid is to be given in two forms: a lump sum 
will be paid at the birth of a child; and in addition 
monthly allowances are to be paid for five years. The 
table below compares the total sums of the allowances 
paid in the course of five years under the law of 1936 with 
those that are to be paid under the new decree. 


Allowances for mothers of large families. 


In roubles. 

1936. 1944. 

Third child .. no allowance ... _ 400 
Fourth child ies sie me eis 6,100 
Fifth child “ - ae 8,900 
Sixth child a in 10,400 
Seventh child 10,000 14,500 
Eighth chil 10,000 14,500 
Ninth child cs “i 10,000 18,500 
enth child ‘ie oe 10,000 ee 18,500 
Eleventh child 12,000 Coe 23,000 


Monthly allowances begin with the fourth child (the 
400 roubles entered against the third child is a lump sum 
at birth). The average monthly wage of workers in the | 


lower income groups is between 400 and 600 roubles, 
amounting to between 24,000 and 36,000 roubles in five 
years. The allowances are thus very large, the more s 
since they are apparently cumulative—the allowance of 
re roubles is for the eleventh child, not for eleven 


Apart from direct allowances, large families are to be 
fifty per cent reduction on fees paid to kinder- 
. The rations for mothers have been increased and 
the services provided for the expectant and nursing 
mother have been considerably i 


iL 


are to be paid to unmarried mothers, if they 
desire to up their chil themselves. If not, they 
are to have the right to place them in children’s homes 
where they will be brought up at the expense of the state 
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families, bachelors and spinsters. A family with only two 
children is liable to pay the tax; a family with four 
children gets a monthly allowance. For the third child, 
a lump sum is payable; in the “battle for population ” 
nobody can stay neutral. The parents of only two 
children—and this was in the thirties the size of most 
of the Russian families in the towns—have to pay for their 
moderation ; the parents of three are rewarded. And with 
characteristic thoroughness and “realism” the decree 
also orders the establishment of new children’s homes, a 
considerable increase in the production of children’s 
clothing and footwear, as well as the opening of new 
shops selling maternity articles, 

Another section of the decree introduces important 
reforms in the law on marriage and divorce. The guiding 
principle here is “the strengthening of family ties.” 
Unregistered marriages have no longer any legal validity. 
The procedure of divorce has been made as uninviting as 
possible. Divorce cases are to be heard in public. Only 
a higher court, not a People’s Court, can grant a divorce. 
In addition, the fees to be paid on obtaining a divorce 
have been fixed so high as to be entirely prohibitive for 
the working classes. Divorce has become a privilege open 
only to the high income classes. 

In order to realise the evolution that Soviet ideas on 


NOTES OF 


Victory Week 


The Allies are advancing on every front. In Normandy 
Caen has fallen and the Americans have taken La Haye du 
Puits. In Italy the advance on Arezzo continues. In Russia 
the Red Army’s stupendous drive has reached and over- 
run Vilna, and a new Baltic offensive has been launched 
threatening Dvinsk. In the Pacific the last Japanese re- 
sistance on Saipan has been crushed. In other spheres of 
the war the news is good. The U-boat menace has been so 
effectively defeated that not a single invasion ship suc- 
cumbed to submarine attack. The air offensive against 
Germany has been resumed with a massive attack on 
Munich, and Londoners have ‘had three nights completely 
free of flying bombs. Yet it would be a poor return to 
the men who have won these victories if the grimness of 
their effort were underestimated--the Americans suffered 
15,000 casualties on Saipan alone—or if success were used 
as an excuse for reducing civilian effort. The Germans are 
fighting toughly in the suburbs of Caen and Vilna, are 
contesting every yard in Italy and still have their rocket 
guns in’ reserve for London. As General Eisenhower has 
pointed out, a very tough fight still lies ahead. 


‘* x * 


De Gaulle and Washington 


General de Gaulle’s visit to Washington has been 
crowned with almost extravagant success. Before his de- 
parture from the United States th: General spoke of 

Franco-American friendship, of which he had been given 
a thousand touching proofs.” To judge by this, General de 
Gaulle niust have convinced himself that the prejudice 
against the French provisional government that was pre- 
valent in Washington only a short time ago has now been 
completely dispelled. He has expressed his conviction that the 
negotiations in Washington will soon lead to results similar 
to those achieved in the negotiations between the French 
and the British in London. Thus an agreed policy seems 
at long last to emerge. The Algiers government has now 
been recognised as the only de facto authority in liberated 
— General de Gaulle chose his visit to the United 

tates as an occasion to make a number of important 
Political statements. He declared that France had no claims 
on any Italian colonies, but that 

in Europe, on behalf of international security, and particularly 

French security, and the security of her Western ‘neighbour, 

€rtain practical measures , and that there 


) would be necessary. 
have to fer” Where: the flag. of the French army might well 
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family life have undergone one has only to recall the 
following words by Lenin: “The example of divorce 
shows that is it impossible to be a democrat and a socialist 
without at once demanding the full freedom of divorce, 
because the absence of that freedom is an additional 
vexation to the oppressed sex, to the woman.” The 
present departure from that conception is not the first 
of the kind, but it is the most drastic one. 

_ Whether the new policy will really produce the rapid 
rise in the birth-rate at which it is aimed remains to be 
seen. Certainly it is far more drastic than any policy 
specifically directed to the population has ever been 
before and if the state can exert an influence on the birth- 
rate by specific measures, these should certainly be strong 
enough. But it may be that, in Russia as elsewhere, the 
general environment of life has an effect far stronger than 
any special measures. For example, in Russia, bad housing 
conditions and the high proportion of women employed in 
industry (women formed about 40 per cent of industrial 
employees even before the war) undoubtedly played a 
large part. To correct these, without a population policy, 
might have little effect on the birth-rate. But a population 
policy without some improvement in these respects (of 
which, of course, there will presumably be some) might 
have equally little. 


THE WEEK 


The General explained that he was thinking of a long- 
term occupation of the Rhineland, though he said nothing 
specific about its duration. There are apparently two issues 
here which may easily be confused. One is France’s un- 
doubted right to participate in the Allied occupation of 
Germany if the state of her armed forces after the armistice 
permits her to do so. General de Gaulle was undoubtedly 
also right when he said that this subject of France’s uncom- 
fortable neighbour cannot be settled in the absence of 
France. His speech, however, gave the vague impression 
that the occupation of the Rhineland which he had in mind 
was not necessarily meant as part of the general occupation 
of Germany by the Allies. Has General de Gaulle taken up 
the old French demand for a permanent occupation of the 
Rhineland? No definite reply to this question can be given ; 
but the issue is certainly going to be one of the greatest 
problems of the post-armistice period. 


* * * 


Russia Over the Bug 


The distance between the Red Army and Warsaw is 
diminishing daily. The Russians have already crossed the 
River Bug, at least at some points. The political significance 
of this lies in the fact that the Curzon line, proposed as the 


new frontier between Poland and Russia, runs for a long . 


distance along that river. Yet, even so late in the day, there 
has been no real sign of a serious attempt to settle the Russo- 
Polish dispute. M. Molotov may perhaps soon make a politi- 
cal statement similar to that which he made when the Soviet 
Armies advanced from Bessarabia into Rumania. He may 


‘ declare that Russia has no further territorial claims on 


Poland, and that the Red Army will not interfere with the 
social and political order of that country. But what was con- 
sidered a satisfactory statement in the case of a satellite can 
not be regarded as enough in the case of an Ally which 
has made so great a contribution to the Allied cause. 
What seems particularly indefensible is the tactical game 
for which the Union of Polish Patriots in Moscow has been 
used in recent weeks. A fortnight ago the Union bluntly 
denied the legality of the Polish Government in London, 
and foreshadowed the setting up of a new Provisional 
Government. A week ago the Union spoke in more concilia- 
tory terms, and demanded in effect only a reshuffle of M. 
Mikolajezyk’s government so as to include the representa- 
tives of the Polish colony in Moscow. Soviet circles in 
London are reported to have stated that the attitude of the 
Polish Union in Moscow does not reflect the views of the 
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Soviet Government. If this is so, then it is really difficult 
to see what it is that still delays the resumption of Soviect- 
Polish relations, for which some preparatory work has already 
been done. It is quite possible, of course, that the Soviet 
Government desires first to sound the mood of the Polish 
people in Poland before it commits itself to the recognition 
of M. Mikolajczyk’s Government. There are, however, great 
risks in such a policy. The entry of a foreign army, be 
it even the army of a trusted Ally, always tends to produce 
something of a political crisis, as the discussions between 
London, Washington and Algiers have demonstrated. The 
critical symptoms are bound to be much more acute when 
the entering army does not necessarily enjoy the full con- 
fidence of the people on whose soil it is going to fight ; and 
this is the case with the Red Army in Poland. In such circum- 
stances the lack of any relations between the command of 
the advancing army and the Government of that country 
can lead to disastrous complications, which it .would be 
extremely difficult to undo later on. The Soviet-Polish issue 
concerns all the United Nations, and especially Great Britain 
and the United States, and this really is the last hour for 
effective action. 


* * * 


Hitler’s Generals 


The Wehrmacht has lost more than twenty generals 
in three weeks. Most of them were killed or captured in Nor- 
mandy or Russia. Dietl, with two other generals, was killed 
in an accident. Dollmann, who was in command of the 
Army Gorps defending the Cherbourg peninsula, died sud- 
denly ; and, lastly, the oldest active Field Marshal, von Rund- 
stedt, Supreme Commander in the West, was replaced by 
Field Marshal von Kluge, who has held several commands 
in the East. These are the bare facts that have become 
known. It would be unnatural if these “ mass-deaths ” of 
generals had not given rise to speculations about the rela- 
tions between the Nazi party and the generals. No doubt 
the loss of so many generals who were commanders in the 
field must present a serious problem. Efficient higher “ troop 
leaders,” as these generals are called in German military 
language, cannot be created from one day to another. Even 
if talented successors could be found at once, it takes time 
for new divisional and higher commanders to learn to work 
efficiently with their staff officers and the ts of 
subordinate units. The fact that more generals have been 
killed in action in this war than in any other modern war 
is probably the result of two factors. The greater mobility 
and speed of this war has compelled higher commanders to 
be frequently in the front line of fire. In addition, the Wehr- 
macht, = as a reaction to the last war, when generals 
were usually far behind the fighting lines, acts on the 
principle that generals must be seen as often as possible in 
the front line to get a first-hand view of the situation, and 
incidentally to sustain the morale of their troops. Thus it 
is quite unnecessary to read the machinations of Himmler 
and his Gestapo thugs into the recent thinning of the 
generals’ ranks. Natural explanations cover it far more con- 
vincingly. 


* 


The rumours connected with Rundstedt’s dismissal are - 


also exaggerated. It may be that at some stage of military 


collapse, some responsible authority in Germany will seek an 


armistice, and almost by definition it can only be a 
General, but the Germans are still some distance from that 
degree of disintegration, and it is quite false to picture the 
Wehrmacht as a separate entity struggling against the Nazi 
party to secure an armistice now. The generals as repre- 
sentatives of a separate Junker class have long since dis- 
appeared. Their political influence ended with the formation 
of the High Command of the Wehrmacht in February, 1938. 
The Nazification of the Wehrmacht was then completed, and 
the old Prussian and German generals became military ex- 
perts, pure and simple. Since that time they have been 
directed and controlled by the centralised military adminis- 
tration of the High . The leading men of the 
High Command, under their chief, Fieldmarshal Keitel, are 
not known to have been changed for more than eight years. 
The stability of this administration, compared with the 
changes in the higher commands of the armies, is striking, 
but it is precisely this stability that explains why Hitler 
has been able, during recent crises in the Wehrmacht, to re- 
place one higher commander after the other. The modern 
general is completely dependent on two factors, the mili- 
tary administration which provides the men and the material 
for the armies, and to the staffs of armies, army corps and 
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divisions. The undeniable fact is that in Germany the mili. 
tary administration is one hundred per cent a Nazi institu. 
tion, and it is also beyond doubt that the main body of the 
staff officers of all grades in the Wehrmacht are recruited 
from young men who have made their careers sinc 
Hitler came to power. It is certainly true that a gifted 
and experienced older general may make better use of 
his staff officers than an inexperienced young general, 
But it can be said at the same time that generals like 
Rundstedt, whose most formative years date back to the 
nineties of last century, have certainly lost touch with 
the staff officers and generals who made their career; 
under Hitler. Von Rundstedt’s dismissal is no mystery. 
His age and his experience were certainly valuable for the 
position of supreme commander in the West so long as the 
invasion had not started. The defence against the invasion, 
however, needs a more active general, and he has been found 
in von Kluge. 


* * * 


Capital Reconstruction 


The strongest incentive to industrial efficiency is full 
employment. Where unemployment is‘ heavy the social and 
economic advantages of labour-saving and time-saving 
appliances are neither apparent nor altogether real. If British 
industry is to maintain its position during the post-war years 
it must utilise the manpower of the nation both fully and 
efficiently. The first need is for capital re-equipment. Before 
the war British industry was alarmingly under-capitalised. 
Five-sixths of the modest sum set aside each year for capital 
investment in plant and machinery in general industry was 
absorbed by maintenance and depreciation and there was 
little left for new development. The habits of patching-up 
and making-do were settling on industry like a blight. 
European industry, when it is re-established, will employ 
the most up-to-date equipment possible ; and it is unlikely 
that American industry will abandon its traditional policy 
of “ scrap and rebuild.” Without a change in the established 
policy of British industry—which will require changes of 
mind both in industry and in the Inland Revenue—there 
is a serious risk of being left behind. In an address to the 
Engineering Industries Association, last week, Sir George 
Schuster indicated certain aspects of the problem of capital 
re-equipment that require urgent attention. Does industry 
possess the financi 
Capital reconstruction? And could a heavy increase in capital 
charges be met out of the proceeds of an eight-hour day? 
It is possible that a higher capitalisation could, in some 
industries, only be carried with the retention of the shift- 
system—even the three eight-hour shift system. The pro- 
motion of industrial efficiency is fundamentally a matter of 
maximising the productivity of the worker—as an individual 
and as a group member. Without the assistance of adequate 
resources of capital maximum efficiency is impossible ; but 
it may be that the provision of mechanical equipment is 
less difficult than the changes in organisation needed to make 
full use of it. Efficiency depends not only on capital equip- 
ment but on successful collaboration, the abolition of 
restrictive practices, the elimination of the worker’s fear of 
unemployment and of reduced piece-rates. In other words, 
it depends on wise leadership and good industrial relations. 


x x * 


An Orderly Unwinding 


Lord Woolton’s opening speech. in the debate on 
Employment Policy revealed more fully the Government’s 
intentions with regard to Controls. During the “transition 
period ”—the period after the war “when we are moving 
from full war employment or partial employment devoted 
to war purposes to the period of peace” or the period 
“between the two wars, if by chance one of our enemies 
retires from the conflict before the other ”—it will be neces- 
sary to ask the country to exercise continued restraint. The 
reasons are obvious. Controls were imposed gradually 3s 
the necessity for them became apparent; they will be 
suspended gradually as their diminishing usefulness is 
neutralised by other factors. For some time it will be neces- 
sary to maintain control of raw materials that are in short 
supply ; to preserve the system of rationing, specifically if 
not quantitatively ; to discourage the production of non- 
essential goods for the home markets however profitable 
they may be; and to maintain those controls which will 
stabilise prices: This policy is wise economically (in the 
interests of the export trade and of employment policy) : 


resources necessary for large-scale 
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it is wise socially (on grounds of equity), and it is wise 
politically. So much should be common ground among all 
schools of thought, for not even the most extreme advocate 
of uncontrolled private enterprise would be likely to find his 
cause advanced by the chaos and unfairness that would 
follow upon too early a relaxation. But it is the further 
period, beyond the transition, where there is still need for 
some clarity of thought. “Control” and “no control” are 
in danger of becoming ideological slogans. In the literal 
sense, control means that the business man is left with the 
initiative and the responsibility for action, but the Govern- 
ment reserves the right to impose restrictions. Control, in 
other words, says No and can never say Yes, and for that 
reason it none kept eg a acne. “ Control 
without responsibility 1s definition of tyranny” 
(the quotation is from Mr Herbert Morrison). But, 
on the other hand, it is clear that, in many 
of the spheres where the Government has during the war 
been exercising positive direction, it will, and should, con- 
tinue to do so. But this is not control, it is organisation 
and policy. The danger is that too many purely negative 
controls will be kept om because they operate in a field 
where a public interest is vaguely recognised but where 
the state is unwilling to adopt a positive policy to serve 
that interest. As Mr Hawtrey has pointed out, “ people will 
shrink from the fateful step, and will yet be unwilling to 
give up the control which keeps the door open to it.” That 
is the kind of control that must be avoided like the plague— 
and to say sO is in no way to prejudge the case for collective 
action of a positive kind where it is appropriate. 


* * * 


«Entrepreneur ’’ or “ Venturer ”’ 


The economist’s terminology has long been a butt of 
the layman—and justifiably so. Confusion arises from the 
specialised employment of words used variously in common 
parlance. The very term “ capitalist” is misleading—as The 
Economist pointed out last week, “if the word had not 
already been pre-empted for another meaning” it would 
apply with particular appositeness to the Soviet economy. 
Has Lord Woolton provided a new and better variant of 
the wretched euphemism “entrepreneur”? In his speech 
on the Government’s employment policy he asked: “Are 
the merchants of this country prepared once again 
to become ‘merchant venturers’? ” “ Venturers,” if it can 
avoid the suspicious connotations of “adventurer,” is a 
happier (and more cheerful) choice than the thinly dis- 
guised “undertaker.” But the word already has its critics. 
There are some who look wistfully over their shoulders to 
an age when licence was broad enough to make venturing 
a practical possibility—an age when Lord Woolton’s advice 
to “go out venturing in the world overseas for trade for 
the benefit of Britain” meant an individual and partisan 
approach to international law and relations. There are others 
Who find it difficult to reconcile the history book’s colourful 
description of the Elizabethan merchant with the drab pic- 
ture in the mirror—the poor dupe of bureaucracy with his 
pen flying incessantly over the official questionnaire. The 
term “Private Enterprise” has been condemned by those 
who regard present-day business as too private and lacking 


in enterprise. “ Venturer,” at the moment, is free from these 
defects. 


* * x 


Education in the Lords 


The Education Bill is moving through the House of 
Lords with perhaps less difficulty than might have been 
expected. But the peers are not giving it an entirely clear 
passage. The effect of the general good will for the Bill 
appears to be that it is the minor points rather than the 
major principles which are debated, and on some of these 
minor points there will be amendments for the Commons 
to deal with. “Young People’s Colleges” have been re- 
named “County Colleges,” and the President of the Board 
of Education has been instructed to consult with the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade and the Minister of Agriculture 
‘n appointing ene-third of his Advisory Council—an annoy- 
ing and probably quite ineffective complication. There has 
also been a plethora of suggestions that this, that or the 
other subject ought to be included in the curriculum by law. 
These were to be expected: the substance of education is 
a subject that interests the public quite as much as the 
framework of the educational system. The Bill is intended 
to deal only with the latter, but people naturally want to 
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talk about the former, and the Government gave them an 
excuse by including a provision for religious education 
which, for this reason if for no other, had better have been 
left out. But entirely apart from these questions of procedure, 
is it really right to clutter the curriculum with compulsory 
subjects? This week, for example, Lords Mottistone and 
Chatfield wanted to have compulsory instruction in the 
duties of citizenship, “including the duty of defending 
their native land and assisting in the maintenance of law and 
order.” This seems to embody a wholly false idea of educa- 
tion. For one thing, the average boy or girl acquires a 
healthy suspicion of any doctrine that is taught compulsorily. 
And for another, the object of education is (or should be) to 
develop, to build up, to exercise the mind, not to stuff it 
with other people’s preconceptions—to create the ability 
to think, not to destroy the wish to dissent. 


* * * 


The Battle of the Quotas 


The international monetary conference at Bretton Woods 
has made good progress during the past week. Agreement 
on the main principles of the monetary fund scheme has been 
reached. The work of the second Commission, discussing 
the world reconstruction bank, is well under way, and official 
spokesmen anticipate less difficulty with this part of the 
conference’s task than with the currency discussions. The 
press reports from Bretton Woods have to be searched very 
closely for any hint of these solid achievements, Most of the 
“ coverage ” has been concerned with the items of dispute. 
This is not surprising. Disagreement always makes better 
news than agreement. Moreover, it inevitably tends to occupy 
a larger share of the proceedings. The press picture of 
Bretton Woods has also been considerably distorted by the 
pronouncements of Republican Congressmen telling all pre- 
pared to take it from them that the Conference was 
wasting its time, and must not be taken seriously 
because Congress would never ratify anything in the nature 
of the monetary fund or the reconstruction bank proposals. 
The main battle within the Conference has been waged 
around the size and distribution of the quotas and the com- 
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position of the monetary fund’s executive committee. This 
fight was to be expected. The two issues crystallise all the 
competitive aspirations of the participating countries— 
whether in the search for position in the ranking of world 
powers, or in the bidding for overdraft facilities from the 
fund. Of the originally proposéd aggregate quota of $8 
billion, the US was allocated $2,500 million, the United 
Kingdom $1,800 million, Russia $1,000 million, China 
$600 million, and India and France $300 million each. The 
quotas were fixed on an elaborate formula comprising three 
elements: national income, foreign trade, and the extent 
of recent variations in annual balances of payments. This 
was attacked by China, which suggested that population 
should be given some weight ; by Russia, which urged that 
potential rather than past foreign trade be taken into con- 
sideration; and by France, which strongly objected to 


being placed below China in the ranking of world Powers. - 


Some of the objections have been met by raising the aggre- 
gate quota to $8} billion, and distributing the increase to 
certain of the objectors—mainly to Russia. The next diffi- 
culty, raised by Russia, was on the score of the gold sub- 
scriptions of the member countries. It was argued that 
countries which had suffered severe devastation as a result 
of the war should be forgiven some of this gold subscrip- 
tion, since the whole of their gold reserve should be retained 
for financing essential reconstruction. The Russian delegates 
were reminded that they need not pay more than one-tenth 
of their gold reserve in gold, but they showed considerable 
reluctance to disclose the size of this reserve. 


The proposed Executive Committee of the monetary fund 
is to consist of eleven members. It is suggested that five of 
them should be permanent representatives of the five Great 
Powers, the United States, the United Kingdom, Russia, 
China and France, and that the remainder should be elected 
by the smaller Powers by a unique system of proportional 
representation. The main opposition to these proposals has 
come from the South American countries, which have staked 
out a claim for two. permanent members to be shared by 
them. The nearest the conference has got to the dramatic 
has been the threat of the Indian delegation to pack its bags 
and leave if the fund was to refuse all responsibility for the 

- realisation of India’s blocked sterling assets. This claim met 
a united opposition from all other delegations. The debt in 
question—say {1 billion—is too large to be shouldered by 
the fund, and would by itself more than exhaust Great 
Britain’s quota. The French delegates argued quite logically 
that if India’s claims on Great Britain were to be handled 


' by the fund, why not the claims of the enemy-occupied 


countries arising out of their clearing accounts with 
Germany? The best contribution the fund can make to the 
solution of these abnormal credits and debits arising out of 
the war is to help get the wheels of international trade turn- 
ing again, and thus create the exchange from which these 
frozen assets must ultimately be liquidated. 


» » * 
Gandhi and Pakistan 


_The Cripps offer thrust back on the political leaders of 
India the responsibility of finding a way out of the com- 
munal deadlock between Moslem and Hindu. For two years 
they have shown little eagerness to accept the challenge, 
with the one ‘exception of Mr. Rajagopalachari, who has 
continued to urge that the British offer was made in good 
oe and ~ its mi should be met in a constructive 
spirit—in other words, seeking an understanding with 
the Moslems. At first this atfitude cost him dicmiont from 
the Congress party, but his prestige was undiminished, and 
he remained in contact with Congress leaders. So long 
as they were all in prison, little progress could be made 
but since Mr Gandhi’s release, Ma Rajagopalachari has, with 
Mr Gandhi’s approval, been carrying on private negotiations 
with the Moslera leader, Mr Jinnah. The proposals have 
now been published, and they would seem to go far— 
though not perhaps quite far enough—to meet the Moslem 
case. The Moslems are invited to join Congress in 
forming a provisional government to take over full powers 
from the British. After the war a demarcation commission 
will establish contiguous areas in the East and North-West 
of India, where Moslems form an absolute majority, and 

after a period during which both Congress and the Moslems 
+ will establish continguous areas in the East and North-West 
plebiscite for or against the idea of the separate Moslem state 


of Pakistan. If Pakistan is their choice, the Hindus will accept 
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it. The two states will separate, with appropriate safeguard, 
for defence, communications and commerce. In other words, 
some form of loose federal link is envisaged. The whol 
scheme is made dependent upon the complete withdrawa] 
of the British. This is the plan. It remains to be seen whether 
it will arouse a more profitable response from the Indian 
politicians than did the Cripps proposals. On the Hindy 
side, the Mahasabha is still vehemently opposed to partition, 
and it is remarked that Mr Gandhi has not actually put his 
name to the plan, On the Moslem side, two fears predominate 
—that the withdrawal of the British may leave the Moslem 
minority at the mercy of Congress in spite of the plan, and 
that the plan may damage Moslem unity. As in all dealing; 
with Mr Gandhi, there is the necessity of making quite 
certain that he does not attach to words a meaning of his 
own which only emerges after the event. Mr Jinnah’s hold 
is not unchallenged and he has, it appears, refused to accept 
the responsibility of backing the plan. Thus the publication 
of the correspondence is interpreted by some Moslems to be 
an attempt by Congress to drive a wedge between the 
Moslem League and the Moslem masses. They fear, too, 
that the right to free propaganda might have results unac- 
ceptable to the supporters of Pakistan. In a word, the 
first reception of Mr Rajagopalachari’s plan proves that the 
crisis of confidence which kept India’s leaders in a twilight 
of uncooperative inaction two years ago is by no means 
dispelled. 
* *x * 


Balkan Feuds 


The feud between Royal Governments and partisans 
in the Balkans has not yet been settled. The negotiations 
begun in the Lebanon between the various Greek parties 
have now ended in complete deadlock. The leaders of the 
Left wing (EAM and ELAS) have obviously failed to get 
the endorsement of their followers for the National Charter 
signed on behalf of the Movements at Lebanon. To M. 
Papandreou’s demand that they should join his Govern- 
ment in accordance with the Lebanon agreement, the reply 
has been given that the EAM now demands seven instead 
of four seats in the Government. The guerilla army (ELAS) 
has refused to submit to the orders of the Royal Govern- 
ment and insists on its continued independent existence. 
Similarly, in contradiction to their previous public con- 
demnation of the mutiny in the Greek forces in the Middle 
East, the Left wing leaders now protest against the trial 
of the Greek soldiers and sailors and demand an amnesty. 
M. Papandreou has bluntly denounced the conduct of the 
EAM leaders and refused to make any further concessions. 
The EAM leaders have, no doubt, hopelessly entangled 
themselves in their own tactical manceuvres and they have 
deserved the blame. But in stating this, the Greek Prime 
Minister has not come any nearer the desired reconciliation. 
The fact still remains that the EAM is the largest and most 
effective guerilla force in Greece and that the alternative 
to reconciliation is probably civil war. In Jugoslavia the 
Prospects look brighter for the time being. The new Prime 
Minister, Dr Subachitch, has succeeded in forming 
small Government which consists of six Ministers only— 
two Serbs, two Croats and two Slovenes. Some of Dr 
Subachitch’s colleagues have served in Jugoslav govern- 
ments before the war. Dr Yuraj Sutej, the new Minister 
of Finance, was once a membez of the Croat Peasant Party 
and was Minister of Finance in the last Jugoslay Govern- 
ment before the coup d’état of 1941. Dr Sava Kossanovitch, 
the Minister of the Interior, is a leader of the Serbs in 
Croatia and also served as a Minister in pre-war Jugoslav 
Governments. Two Ministers represent the Tito movement. 
General Mikhailovitch holds no office and is not represented 
in the new Government. The only uncertain question about 
Dr Subachitch’s team is whether it commands sufficient 
support in Serbia proper. 


* * * 
Pressure on Argentina 


_ Argentina’s relations with the Allies continue to follow 
an involved end unsatisfactory course. The latest exchanges 
—a bellicose speech by Colonel Peron on totalitarian policy 
and the need to be ready for war, the publication of the 
speech by the State Department with opprobrious comment 
and the appointment, which followed immediately after, of 
Colonel Peron to the office of vice-President—suggest that 
diplomatic pressure in the shape of recognition withheld and 
Ambassadors withdrawn has only very limited effect, and 
even then, not always the effect desired. Mr Cordell Hull 
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may not, however, be content now with diplomatic Pressure 
only. There is talk in Washington of economic sanctions, and 
some reports from Argentina state that an embargo on fuel 
has already been imposed. Judging by the Spanish precedent, 
economic pressure might have more effect, provided it were 
applied to specific objectives, for example, the immediate 
departure of the Axis diplomatic agents or co-operation in 
the matter of joint bases on the River Plate—if those are 
still thought to be necessary—or, perhaps, a large Argentine 
contribution to the work of UNRRA. But if pressure is 
applied at large simply to change the Government, then, as 
with diplomatic pressure, the result is likely to be a 
strengthening of the Government’s hold on Argentine loyalty. 
No people cares to feel that its sovereignty is being attacked, 
and the Argentines, in whom national feeling is exceptionally 
strong, are most unlikely to change their government because 
the “ Yanquis ” and the British wish it. 


* * * 


War Pensions 


The debate on war pensions at the end of last week 
showed a marked tendency to concentrate on one particular 
issue. In spite of some diversions, Members kept returning 
to the question whether or not there should be a flat rate 
of compensation to parents for the loss of a son or daughter 
in the services. There was considerable support for the 
Minister of Pensions, Sir Walter Womersley, who maintained 
the principle that State money should only be given to 
those in need. There was an equally vocal demand that the 
death of a child should not be followed by any kind of 
means test but that some direct “ token payment” should 
be made as compensation for the loss. This and similar 
arguments were heavily backed by special pleading and 
the citation of particularly hard cases. At present, there is 
a basic limit on weekly income of £2 in the case of both 
parents, and 25s. if there is only one, with various adjust- 
ments according to circumstances. That this is in many 
cases far too low and that it does give rise to instances 
of genuine need, there can be little doubt. Consideration 
must clearly be given, as the Minister agreed, to proposals 
which would remove much distress. On all sides, questions 
relating to subjects such as pensions are bound to receive 
considerable and probably increasing, attention from the 
public. One member even suggested that it would be these 
minor but “human” issues which would decide the fate of 
parties at election time, rather than the larger issues of 
international policy. For this very reason it is important 
that the maximum of justice and consideration should be 
given to those in genuine need of a pension but equally 
that firmness against opening the door to mere sentimental 
largesse should be maintained. It would be disastrous if 
the issue of more and better pensions were to occupy the 
time of Parliament more than is absolutely necessary, or 
if it were to become the bitter bone of party contention. 


* * x 


Service Pay 


Improvements in the rates of service pay and allow- 
ances announced by the Prime Minister this week will 
satisfy many of the complaints raised in the debate early in 
March. The general effect of the new provisions will be to 
widen considerably the limits beyond which no dependant’s 
allowance could be made, and to increase the number of 
cases where higher rates of allowance were payable. Dis- 
crepancies between the allowances made in lieu of rations 
to men and women officers, where both are working under 
similar circumstances, are also to be adjusted. Outfit allow- 
ances and loss-of-kit compensation for officers of all services 
will also be increased. Officers holding temporary acting 
tank will no longer suffer reductions of pay during periods 
of transfer to new appointments, or when on leave through 
sickness or wounds up to a limited period. Although these 
concessions, and particularly those which relate to the 
family allo will be welcomed both by the services 
themselves and by the general public who will ultimately 
shoulder the cost, it cannot be said that Mr Churchill has 
Solved the real problem of service pay. While many of the 
armed forces are in, or expecting soon to be in, the thick 
of the fighting on either battlefront, there is, it is true, little 
°pportunity for the men to spend more than their present 
ay. Later on, when the duties of peaceful tion in- 
Ctease and the process of demobilisation. begins, there will 
inevitably be a clear case for increasing the pay of the 
country’s citizen army. An all-round increase in basic pay 
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would be a better solution than piecemeal improvements 
here and there. It is unlikely that the war will end before 
criticism compels the Government to accept further 
adjustments. 


s * * 
Police Report 


The Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police has re- 
cently issued an annual report for the year 1943, which 
amounts in fact to a survey of police work under wartime 
conditions. This is the first report to be published since that 
for 1939, and though necessarily and laudably compressed, 
it manages to bring the records and statistics of crime in 
London up to date since that year. Before the war it might 
have been imagined that the dislocation of population, the 
uncertainty and insecurity, and the inevitable shortages of 
war, might have produced a criminal problem beyond 
the scope of a peacetime organisation. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the past three or four years have 
brought some increase in the variety of work normally under- 
taken by the police ; air-raids have brought with them the 
crimes of looting, and the tasks of an information bureau ; 
national service regulations, and the numerous defence regu- 
lations have added to the labour of investigation, and, in 
addition, men from the Metropolitan Police Force have been 
lent on occasion to the armed forces and to Amgot. With 
all this extra work the police have lost men—regulars and 
auxiliaries—to the armed forces and to industry, without 
being able to draw on new reserves of younger men. Fresh 
demands have had to be made on the unpaid time of the 
volunteer “specials.” In spite of this, the report shows a 
small decline in the total number of indictable crimes, 
and a marked increase in the number of crimes cleared 
up. Juvenile crime, considering the opportunities and the 
incitements presented by the conditions of war, cannot from 
the police point of view provide grounds for alarm. The 
fact that a large number of citizens are now under military 
discipline, on the other hand, means a transfer of police work 
from civil to military authorities, and it may be that war 
conditions will not react on the incidence of ¢rime until 
the war is actually over. Nevertheless, the report can be 
welcomed as evidence of a battle at least half won. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Democratic Tug-of-War ; 


The Democratic Convention next week promises even 
less excitement than the Republican in the choice of a Presi- 
dential candidate. Mr Roosevelt at last has conceded his 
fourth candidacy, on the ground that, like a soldier in the 
front line, he cannot desert his post in time of war. The 
liveliest issue at Chicago will be the choice of a - Vice- 
Presidential nominee. The Southern States continue their 
campaign against Mr Wallace. Last week Virginia joined 
the bloc determined to black-ball him. The conservative 
and anti-negro circles which dominate Southern politics 
have no use for Mr Wallace’s passion for equality, his 
interest in improving the lot of the poor farmer, or his 
Middle Western radicalism. These qualities are not uni- 
versal handicaps. Mr Wallace has his own devoted follow- 
ing among labour and liberal groups; and, even more 
important, he might be able to halt the defection of the 
negroes. The call of the war factories has brought them 
in great numbers to the key electoral states of Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York, in which a small 
number of votes may swing a whole state into iine. The 
determination of the R i to woo the negro is 
apparent, not ~aly in the platform adopted at Chicago, 
but in Mr De..ey’s selection of a negro, Dr Powell, the 
publisher of the NY Amsterdam News, as his Assistant 
Publicity Director. This is not the first time that Governor 
Dewey has appointed a negro to high office, and he knows 
what he is doing. The war has made the negro restless 
and made his grievances even less durable. In most cases 
he has a larger income, but instead of this being a source 
of satisfaction, the spending of it brings him up against a 
host of white prejudices. Wartime improvements in the 
status of the negro have, however, made the rulers of 
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Southern Democracy even more implacable, and their fee). 
ings have been exacerbated by the Supreme Court Tuling 
on the participation of negroes in state primary election; 
The Democrats will have some difficulty in fending of ; 
states’ rights pronouncement on the platform which would 
be interpreted as an anti-negro plank, and they certainly 
will not be able to go as far as the Republican platform. 
In this situation it would be a substantial advantage to 
have a Vice-Presidential candidate whose name is identi- 
fied with hatred of race prejudice. Nevertheless, Mr Wal- 
lace’s chances are not considered brilliant. Mr Roosevelt 
is reported to have said that he would put forward hi; 
name at Chicago, but would allow the convention to decide. 
This has been interpreted as throwing Mr Wallace to the 
wolves, though the President’s recommendation cannot be 
taken too lightly. To satisfy the Southern bloc, however, 
the mantle may fall on Senator Truman, Senator Barkley, 
or Mr Byrnes, all Southerners of distinction, who would 


be popular below the Mason-Dixon line without alienating : 


liberal sentiment in the north and west. 


* a ae * 


Primary in Oregon 


*In Oregon the, odds are heavily in favour of the 
election of Mr Wayne Morse as US Senator. Mr Morse 
is a candidate of great distinction, not the least element oi 
which is his elimination of Senator Holman in the campaign 


for the Republican nomination. Senator Holman, in a final | 


whirlwind campaign, was the author of a classic and much 
quoted retort: 


Anti-Semitic? Now why should I be anti-Semitic? My 


own father was an Englishman. I have relatives in England. 
On all counts Senator Holman’s record seems to have been 
unreservedly bad—he was a pre-Pearl Harbour isolationist, 
anti-Semitic, anti-labour, and took a violently nationalist 
line in his campaign for the nomination. Mr Morse is 4 
strong internationalist and made thi§ the core of his attack, 
but he also has a very remarkable labour record. He has 
won the respect both of labour and management, first in 
his post as Pacific Coast arbitrator for the Department 0! 
Labour, and later as a member of the War Labour Board 
and author of the “little steel” formula for wage stabilisa- 
tion. He was the outstanding supporter of the “hold the 
line” policy and was the only member of the Board to 
dissent from the Ickes-Lewis agreement which concluded 
the mine-workers’ strike last year. As Time has put it, he 
“ hewed a straight line down the middle.” The bulk of his 
campaign funds, which were extremely limited, came from 
employers favourably impressed by his integrity and 
courage, and the bulk of his votes seems to have come 
from labour in the Portland area. Mr Morse’s chances arc 
excellent, not only because of his personal qualities, bu! 
because of the Republican trend in Oregon. There seems 
to have been a Republican revival, for twice as many 
Republicans as Democrats turned out for the primaries. 
It is interesting, and perhaps heartening, however, that 
Mr Morse’s Democratic opponent is also avowedly inter- 
nationalist, and is thought to be the best Democratic candi- 
date in Oregon in the last ten years. The Pacific North-Wes! 
has always been noted for its indigenous progressivencss, 
although it has not always taken a peaceful form. It ‘1s 
striking that, with all the strains of a speeded-up w2 
industrialisation, there should be such unanimity in principle 
and so decided a revulsion from isolation. 


* * * 








War Priorities 


Plans for a smoothly rising curve of civilian production, 
leading without strain into the post-German war period, 
are hanging in the balance. It is reported that President 
Roosevelt has been called upon to ‘arbitrate between the 
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ices, which oppose any such increase, and the War 
Srodnciiiek Board, which has begun a gradual relaxation of 
controls. The demand for certain types of war goods has 
risen sharply as a result of battle experience in Normandy, 
and schedules have been revised to provide for more heavy 
trucks, tanks, heavy artillery, shells, and ships, Heavy duty 
trucks have now been accorded priority equal to that of 
landing craft and heavy artillery. The War Department has 
notified the WPB that munitions output for the Army, 
which totalled $1.8 billion in May, must be raised to a 
monthly rate of $2.2 billion by autumn if the 1944 goals 
are to be met. The military also point out that any falling 
off in the demand for military equipment of other kinds 
may be only temporary, and that to increase civilian produc- 
tion might disastrously speed up the move back to peace- 
time occupations. The new schedules mean a heavy drain on 
steel supplies; and the steel industry has been losing 
ground since May, when production stood at 99 per cent of 
rateable capacity. It is now 94.3 per cent of capacity. Mr 
Batt’s announcement that Britain would export 100,000 
tons of steel to the US underlines the position. The imme- 
diate need of the industry is for another 50,000 men. This 
will provide the acid test of the new manpower controls. 
These have been in force only a week, so it is too soon to 
say whether they will be able to solve the problem of 
“labour evaporation,” the term for a situation in which 
something like 20 out of every 50 men who leave their jobs 
vanish into thin air so far as official records are concerned. 
The only conclusion is that in fact workers are seeping 
into civilian goods and services production. The disadvan- 
tage, of course, is that there is no guarantee that the increase 
of workers results in more of the goods and services really 
needed—more laundries, for example, rather than more 
night-clubs. This is probably unavoidable in the absence 
of tightly-knit manpower and production controls, but it is 
hardly a guarantee of orderly or equitable transition. 


* * * 


Fly-Bombing Isolation 


Mr Churchill’s statement and the flood of news now 
released about the flying bomb have once more evoked 
sympathy and admiration for the people of “Southern 
England.” There have been many tributes to the steadfast- 
ness of the British people and the “ indispensable barrier ” 
they provide between the United States and the enemy. 
There is more than this, however, to the impact of the 
flying bomb on the United States. It has revived the old 
admiration for Britain that, so magnificently stimulated by 
the foreign correspondents during the blitz, smoothed the 
early days of Lend-Lease. But it promises to come closer 
home. Mr Glenn Martin, a fortnight ago, said it was 
perfectly possible for the flying bomb to be perfected to 
such an extent that it might reach the United States. Mr 
Louis Lochner, former head of the Foreign Press Associa- 
tion in Berlin has even declared that the rocket-bombing 
of New York from submarines was a feature of German 
plans before the United States entered the war. The United 
States is keeping calm. Mr Patterson, Under Secretary for 
War, doubts whether Washington will be evacuated just 
yet. But the New York Post undoubtedly is right when it 
refers to the flying bomb as a twentieth century weapon 
which has smashed up the eighteenth century doctrine of 
isolationism. The flying bomb is a promise of what the 
next war may be like if the United Nations fail to maintain 
the peace. It is a guarantee that the “protected people of 
the United States” as Mr Arthur Krock calls them, may 
be in the front line in another twenty years. Just as the 
blitz of 1940 helped to prepare the way for an effective 
joint war effort, the flying bomb may smash up those 
remnants of isolationist sentiment that lie in the way of 
an enduring peace settlement. It is unlikely that Mr 
Roosevelt will not spell out the writing on the wall for 
the benefit of those who have failed to grasp its s - 
cance, and Mr Dewey cannot afford to be far behind. Mr 
Willkie, whose behaviour during the original blitz endeared 
him to the London public, is certain to be heard from. 


* * * 


Surplus Aircraft 


Plans for the disposal of surplus aircraft after the war 
have been drawn up by a group of Harvard professors at 
the request of the War Contracts Subcommittee of the 


79 


Senate Committee on Military Affairs. The report, which, it 
is emphasized, does not necessarily reflect the views either 
of the subcommittee or the War Department, takes a strong 
stand against the view that all such aircraft should be 
scrapped at the end of hostilities, and emphasises their 
importance as a national asset. It strongly disagrees with the 
contention that scrapping would stimulate post-war employ- 
ment, and points out that the wide public use of surpluses 
would stimulate demand for replacements, at home and 
abroad, as improved models come on to the market, while 
manufacturers can be given substantial amounts of overhaul 
and sales work. Even more interesting is the report’s 
insistence on the opportunity afforded for implementing 
national policy by the exchange of surplus combat planes 
for bases, landing rights, strategic materials, or other con- 
siderations from friendly Powers. These exchanges would 
be effected only with the approval of the Service and State 
Departments. Transport planes fall in another category ; 
the report urges that the most-modern should be among 
the first released for domestic use, and that transports 
conveyed to other countries under Lend-Lease should be 
at least nominally repossessed, so that their final distribution 
should not be affected by emergency conditions, but 
primarily by national policy and peace-time needs. Senator 
Murray, head of the subcommittee which requested the 
report, has been particularly impressed by the educational 
possibilities which it stresses. In addition to aircraft retained 
by the Air Forces for training purposes, planes suitable 
neither for military nor civilian duty will, it is hoped, be 
distributed to the schools of the country to promote 
civilian pilot training, aeronautical research, and education. 
The “air-mindedness” so generated would, it is felt, help 
to guarantee the maintenance of an air force adequate in 
size and in industrial resources and equipped with the latest 
models. Combat planes should not, in the committee’s view, 
be saleable to individuals of a sporting disposition. This is 
reassuring. Not many weeks ago there was a great hye 
and cry on the West Coast when it was discovered that a 
number of exceedingly lethal weapons had been released to 
retailers, who obligingly labelled them sporting rifles and 
disposed of the lot in a remarkably short time to anonymous 
purchasers. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The tal tala Election 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


€ aw overwhelming victory at the polls in the Saskatchewan 

provincial election scored by the co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation Party represents one of the vehement 
changes in Canadian politics which inevitably generate 
consequences on a broad scale. For the first time since the 
CCF was formed at a convention of minor western political 
groups in Calgary, Alberta, in 1932, the party will assume 
the responsibility of office. 

The new premier of Saskatchewan is Mr T. C. Douglas, 
40-year-old former Baptist preacher, whose political experi- 
ence includes nine years in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa: The foundations of CCF policy were set forth in 
a manifesto adopted at the first annual convention of the 
party at Regina, Sask., in 1933. The manifesto is strongly 
socialistic in character, calling for nationalisation of key 
industries, including banking. But in the realities of prairie 
politics, the CCF secured election in Saskatchewan not 
through its socialist proposals so much as through the spirit 
of political protest that has arisen against the restraints of 
wartime controls. That the party had capitalised on 
grievances of this kind was frankly admitted by Mr Douglas 
in his post-election statement which ascribed the victory to 
resentment against federal policies in dealing with man- 
power, with agriculture, and the federal. government’s 
alleged failure to provide suitable post-war reconstruction 
policies. 

The significant feature of this statement, obviously, is the 
emphasis upon federal issues. In the provincial field, the 
CCF conducted their campaign on a platform of improved 
health services, educational reform, higher pay for teachers, 
and more comprehensive debt relief for farmers. At the same 
time, the party had promised taxation relief, placing itself 
in the vulnerable position of offering more extended social 
services while pledging a reduction in taxation. In the face 
of electoral success; Mr Douglas presented a considerably 
more sober outlook. There would be no radical legislation 
immediately. Reorganisation of Government departments 
will be carried out in the course of a four-year plan, and a 
new department of industrial development will be created. 
The public debt will be refunded as soon as convenient. 


Rival Political Programmes 


The reality of Canadian politics is that fundamental 
economic changes must be transacted in the federal parlia- 
ment. For that reason, the socialist programme of the CCF 
must wait, for the most part, until the party can increase 
its influence in federal politics. Its prospects there have 
increased considerably, for the party now forms the chiéf 
opposition in the legislatures of Ontario and British 
Columbia, although it has less standing in the legislatures 
of Manitoba and Alberta. Its leaders claim that its prospects 
now include the opportunity to obtain the largest group of 
seats in the next parliament. Whether their hopes are 
realised or disappointed, the CCF is bound to have 
increasing effect upon Canadian policies. 

For that reason, the true nature of the CCF movement 
has come under closer study than before. As a party that 
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can capitalise on wartime grievances, it may win support. 
The alternative to the Mackenzie King Liberal Government, 
as it stands now, must be the Progressive Conservatives led 
by John Bracken, the CCF led nationally by M. J. Coldwell, 
a minority Cabinet, or a coalition government formed of two 
or more groups...The Progressive Conservative Party, 
replacing the older Conservative Party which held office 
under R. B. Bennett (now Viscount Bennett of the British 
House of Lords) suffered a crushing defeat in its efforts to 
win seats in Saskatchewan. Its prospects have come under 
heavy discount, but it is the strongest political force in 
Ontario at present and its supporters hope to increase its 
present representation of 39 members in a federal house of 
245. In the home-grown French-Canadian 
nationalist party, Le Bloc Populaire, could make gains only 
at the expense of the Liberals, and the extent to which it 
does so may determine the character of the next parliament. 

The CCF, as the Winnipeg Free Press has pointed out, 
represents the third protest movement to arise in western 
Canada since the last war. The Progressives enjoyed a 
meteoric rise in 1919 and 1921, and held the balance of 
power in parliament for four years. In 1935, the Social 
Credit Party captured office in Alberta and has elected a 
small, uninfluential group to the Federal Parliament since 
then. The Progressive movement, basically agrarian, was a 
liberal, free trade, anti-protectionist political force. It later 
merged with the Liberal Party, where it remains as the 
western free-trade wing of that party. The Social Credit 
Party, based on monetary reform ideas, was provincialist 
in its proposals, pursuing the concept of a controlled 
economy on a provincial scale. This is an impossible pro- 
gramme, for constitutional and other reasons. 

The CCF is another State-control movement—a reaction 
against the liberal philosophy which has drawn its greatest 
strength in Canadian politics from the economic necessities 
of open markets for exports. Its interest in social services 
furnishes no point of difference between it and other parties. 
But its proposals for guaranteed incomes, for fixed prices, 
for import and export boards mark the distinction. The 
CCF offers the closed community, the “co-operative 
commonwealth.” This, according to the Winnipeg Free 
Press, “is an economic mirage, based upon domestic 
promises impossible of fulfilment without the existence of 
conditions far beyond the borders of Saskatchewan and 
beyond the frontiers of Canada.” 


Power Shortage in 
Switzerland 


[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT] 


EVER since imports of coal have been drastically cut down, 
Switzerland has increasingly been forced to depend on her 
own resources of fuel. These are proving insufficient, and 
for the second year running the authorities have been com- 
pelled to curtail the consumption of electricity during the 
winter months. Production has been unable to keep uP 
with a higher demand, and the situation has been worsened 
by the abnormal drought which has i since 194I. 
According to the latest figures, the production of electricity 
has increased in almost geometric progression since 1900. 


; 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1945 
Kilowatts (thousands). 131 420 810 1,520 2,034... 


Kilowatt-hours 
(milliards) 0-2 12 2-8 5-1 82 9:2 
The recent increases in consumption have been pat- 
ticularly great in industry and domestic use. At present, 
the distributi ing to 


percentage tion of electric power, 
Official figures, is as follows: 
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In 1941, there were 6,030 electric power plants in Switzer- 
land, 130 of them being responsible for 95 per cent of the 
total output, 99 cent of which came from water power 

lants. Since then, two big hydro-electric plants have been 
Put in service, the Verbois plant on the river Rhéne, near 
Geneva, which, until its completion next year, is yielding 
only two-thirds of its potential production, estimated at 
half a million kilowatt-hours a year, and the Handeck- 
Innertkirchen plant, which yields 600 million kwh. a year. 
The latter is the most powerful plant in Europe. It consists 
of three composite plants fed by the river Aar and by two 
artificial lakes on the Grimsel Pass, containing altogether 
4,236 million cubic feet of water. The two highest plants 
have been in production for the past three years, and the 
third and lowest, at Innertkirchen, began producing just 
over a year ago. The construction of these works involved 
the boring of seven miles of tunnels in the granite. The 
Innertkirchen plant, the first bomb-proof power-plant in 
Switzerland, is entirely hewn in the rock. 

Even this is not sufficient, and the Government, strongly 
backed by industrialists and local authorities, have set up 
a scheme for adding another 1,000 million of kwh. to Swiss 
electrical production. Some of the new constructions are 
under way ; the Rupperswil plant, on the river Aar, which 
will be finished next year, will yield 100 million kwh. to 
the Federal railways, and to the new Bois Noir plant on the 
river Rhéne, and the Rossens plant in Canton Fribourg. 
Other schemes are still being examined ; among others, 
one for creating an artificial lake at-Gletsch, on the Furka 
Pass, and one involving the flooding of the Upper Rhine 

valley, at Hinterrhein, on the Spliigen Pass road. This last 
scheme is strongly opposed by nature lovers, as well as by 
the natives of the district, as the completion of the scheme 
would result in the transfer of 600 people from the villages 
of Hinterrhein, Nufenen and Medels, which would dis- 
appear under a lake containing 9,884 million cubic feet of 


water. The propdésed plant would yield some 300 million 
kwh. a year. 


The Middle East in 1962 


{BY OUR CORRESPONDENT IN PALESTINE] 


AT a moment when there is much talk about the political 
future of the Middle Eastern countries, a comprehensive 
study has been published, by Dr. A. Bonne of the Economic 
Research Institute of the Jewish Agency, which tackles the 
question from the economic angle. The author takes it for 
granted that all political obstacles can be removed, and the 
machinery can eyentually be established for “collective 
economic planning,” embracing the whole of the Middle 
Eastern area—that is, Palestine and Trans-Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon and Iraq, and possibly Egypt, Cyprus and Turkey. 
His aim is to show what planned reconstruction, freed from 
political impediments, could achieve towards solving the 
economic problems of this vast area during the next two 
decades or so—between now and 1962. 

Of these problems there are two of outstanding import- 
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ance: the exceedingly low social and economic standards 
of the local population ; and the rapid growth of population, 
which threatens to depress standards still more. The pre- 
war national income per head has been computed to be 
£26 a year in Palestine, £19 a year in Turkey, and £L1o-£13 
a year in Syria, Egypt and Iraq. The average yearly income 
of an urban Arab family of five persons is estimated to be 
£33 in Palestine and £47 in Cyprus; while the cost of 
living of a fellaheen family of five was £37 a year in 
Palestine and in Cyprus, and between £25 and £26 a year 
in Egypt. 

All these figures have, of course, been, put out of date by 
inflation. Squalor, undernourishment and endemic diseases 
are widespread ; the consumption of industrial ‘goods is 
limited to bare necessaries ; technical equipment is poor ; 
and methods of work are primitive, especially in agriculture, 
on which the major part of the local populations still depend 
for their livelihood. 

The productivity of labour is very low, which is, of 
course, the chief cause of the present poverty. The net 
productivity of a male earnér occupied in agriculture has 
been calculated (on the basis of 1934-35 crops) to be 90-98 
international units (in Mr Colin Clark’s statistical ter- 
minology) in Syria, Lebanon, Turkey and Egypt, 108 in 
Turkey, 143 in Cyprus, and 148 in Arab Palestine, 
against 420-580 units in Western Europe; the net 
output per head on cultivated land was in most 
regions only 40-43 international units. The high rate 
of mortality among the native population is much more 
than offset by the high birth-rate (reaching 43 per thousand 
in Egypt and 50 per thousand among Palestine Arabs). The 
annual increase of the total population of the Middle 
Eastern area is now over 600,000 ; and it is quite certain 
that the present population will be doubled within the next 
generation. 


Over or Under Populated ? 


On the face of it, therefore, there is a real and immi- 
nent danger of over-population. This does not take into 
account, however, the potential capacity of the area. Quite 
apart from substantial mineral deposits—and the rich oil- 
fields, which now loom so large in world politics, are only 
one instance of these untapped resources—there are wide 
tracts of waste arable land and ample quantities of water 
for their irrigation, which would enable many families to 
settle in districts which are now a desert or sparsely in- 
habited by nomad tribes and primitive fellaheen. An esti- 
mate of these possibilities is given in the following table: 

CLASSIFICATION OF MIDDLE East LAnp 
ACCORDING To UTILISATION, 1939 














(in sq. km.) 

Sarai cic oan 3 se ie 
; Total | Cultivable Cultivated! Irrigable | Irrigated 
Country | Area | Area | Area Area Area 

ene ete sto. sis | 1,000,000 | 34,000 | 24,000, 34,000} — 23,000 

I Sins knlinnaew'e | '763,000 | 300,000; 87,000, 30,000! 4,000 

cides crests’ 453,000 | 92,000 13,000 | 51,000 , 7,000 

RET ees ae 202,000 | 61,000; 16,000 12,000 2,500 

Palestine ............ 27,000 12,000 9,000 | 4,000 400 

Transjordan.......... 90,000 4,600 | 3,500 | 600 200 

as | 2,535,000 | 503,600 | 152,500! 131,600 37,100 








On the average unirrigated land, which is worked under 
extensive cultivation, carries a population of 60 per sq. km., 
but the average agricultural density on irrigated land may 


£10,000,000 
£2,500,000 
£3,000,000 
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be 200 per sq. km. On this basis, assuming that the irri- 
gable areas can be irrigated, the capacity of the area to 
support has been reckoned at 30,000,000—that is, at more 
than the total natural increase during the next two decades 
is likely to be. Such an expansion of the rural community 
would certainly bring about a parallel growth of secondary 
and tertiary occupations. Assuming that, in most of the 
countries in this area, agriculture will still account for 
between two-thirds and three-quarters of the total number 
of earners, the following figures may be calculated for the 
total population and its occupational distribution in the 
year 1962: : 


AssuMED PoPULATION AND EARNERS IN 1962 























(in 1,000) 
} 1 
| THEREOF 
Total Assumed | Assumed | 
| Population, Total | Total In 
Country as at en Earners | Services, 
Dec. 31, | in in | In In Commerce 
1939 | 1962 1962 Agriculture! Industry Samet, 
etc. 
‘ction ctiatlipeactigiein 
8,100 | 5,346 1,053 | 1,701 
12,000 | 8, ’ 
1,800 | 1, 
1,375 | 1, 








If it is further assumed that the net physical output of 
agricultural earners will increase during the next two 
decades by some 50 per cent, and the exchange value of 
the agricultural products in terms of industrial goods and 
services will increase by 50 per cent as well (according to 
the ‘argument developed by Mr Colin Clark), then the 
net agricultural income of the Middle Eastern countries will 
treble. The income of earners in industry, trades and ser- 
vices may increase by more than four times, so that the 
total consumptive power of the Middle East countries may 
rise to some £1,200 million (at pre-war values), against 
some £330 million before the war. 


Letters to 


The Cost of Service 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The word “service” describes the whole function 
of retailing, and I endorse the plea in your issue of June 24th 
for much more statistical information about retailing costs 
so that the community can measure the cost of various 
items against the benefit which it derives from them. But 
it must not be assumed that the comparison would always 
be unfavourable. 

Most of your examples are of department store services. 
Why you should consider them socially unjustifiable is not 
clear. Tearooms in department stores you describe as 
“luxurious” ; this is true if you mean“ comfortable,” but 
not if you mean “voluptuous.” In any case, I can assure 
you that in general they amply pay their way, and impose 
no financial burden on customers who do not patronise 
them. Escalators are installed by department stores because 
they are found to carry passengers from one floor to another 
more effectively and economically than lifts ; I believe the 
LPTB has had similar experience. Exhibitions are, of course, 
not directly remunerative, but their cost is relatively quite 
small. The same is true of roof gardens, of which in any 
case there are only two in the whole country. I am sur- 
prised that you contrast van delivery services unfavourably 
with the “casual errand boy,” a type of employment which 
progressive retailers feel it their social duty to eliminate. 

If large retail businesses sought to raise retail prices in 
order to pay for unremunerative’ services, your criticism 
would be merited. But there is no justification for any such 
allegation. To suggest that they have encouraged the 
technique of the fixed-price branded article is directly con- 
trary to the facts, since on the whole it is not popular 
among them. The initiative in branding and price-maintain- 
ing their products has been taken by manufacturers, 
primarily in order to obtain for these products a widespread 
distribution through smal] independent shops.—Yours, etc., 

Retail Distributors’ Association, DONALD BARBER. 
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But such a development would call for very large capita 
investments, which, on the basis of the experiences ga; 

in recent colonisation activities, have been assessed at some 
£2,500 million, divided almost equally between agriculture 
and other trades and industries. Even assuming that a cop. 
siderable part of this could be covered by internal say 
a big assumption, there would still remain very large xs 
to be supplied from external sources. * 


The Political Obstacles 


All these figures are the merest conjectures, But they are 
based on real facts and real possibilities. The economic 


ums 


feasibility of such a development cannot be doubted, nor 


its general trend. But is the co-ordinated action which 
would be required politically possible? The programme ou. 
lined above is dependent on the putting into effect of large. 
scale reclamation and irrigation works, with power plants; 
national housing and building schemes ; the expansion ang 
modernisation of the present transport system ; the improve- 
ment of farming by planned capital investment in agri- 
culture and by the introduction of intensive cultivation ; a 
supply of cheap capital to lower the rate of interest in rural 
credits ; measures. to reduce exorbitant farm rents; the 
systematic exploration and utilisation of the existing raw 
materials ; the training of skilled workers and a genenl 
expansion of educational, medical and other public services; 
and the practical progress of these activities would be much 
hindered, and often rendered impossible, by lack of inter- 
regional understanding and international support. 


So far, collaboration between Middle Eastern countries | 
has been very limited. All talk of political and cultural unity — 


cannot conceal the fact that there is little hope of achieving 


even the limited objective of a customs union in what has 4 


been called Greater Syria—that is, Syria, Lebanon, Pales- 


tine and Transjordan. Moreover, a uniform customs policy | 


in these states, dominated as they are by autocratic land- 
owner and primitive peasantries, would not necessarily be 
to the benefit of the more industrialised areas (e.g., Pales- 


tine and Lebanon). It may be that, contrary to logic, the 
political integration of the Middle Eastern block will have 
to come not as before, but after its economic development. © 


the Editor 


Co-operative Taxation 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—In the otherwise very admirable article on the 
Centenary of Co-operation which appears in the issue for 
July 1st there is a statement contained on page 21 to the 
effect that co-operative societies enjoy some taxation advan- 
tage. This, however, really is not so. They are subject to 
taxation in the same way as all other businesses. They are 
liable to Income Tax, Excess Profits Tax, and National 
Defence Contribution on trading profits, and to Income Tax 
on investments income, They are also liable to pay on the 
income derived from the ownership of land and property 
under Schedule D. In short, they are taxable under Sche- 
dules A, B, C and D, like all other businesses and trading 
organisations. ' 

_ The only advantage co-operative societies enjoy, if such 
it can be called, as compared with limited companies, is that 
instead of tax being levied on the society in respect to 
interest on capital and loans, which in the case of com- 
panies corresponds ‘to dividend on capital and interest on 
loans and debentures, it is levied directly on the individual 
shareholder or loanholder and not upon the society. Thus 
interest is paid in full before deduction of tax by the 
co-operative society but the individual recipient mus‘ 
account to the Tax Authorities if he is liable. Ultimately, 
therefore, the position of a shareholder or loanholder in 2 
co-operative society in relation to taxation liability is 
exactly the same as that of a shareholder or loanholder in 
a company, for in the latter case, although interest may be 
deducted, if the person concerned has income below the 
abatement levels the tax deducted can be recovered. Other- 
wise Rie positon so = ne liability as between 
co-operative societies other trading organisations 15 
paved the same. There is no point of difference.—Yours 

> 
R. A. PALMER. 

General Secretary, Co-operative Union, Limited. 
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A BLENO OF 
VIRGINIA & OTHER 
CHOICE TOBACCOS 


I“VIRGINIA” 
N97 


20 CIGARETTES 


At 2/8d. for 20, Abdulla No. 7 is a cigarette* of & 
outstanding quality with a charm of its own— 83 
? a charm which comes from superb tobacco § 
and masterly manufacture. It’s larger and 
= firmer than the ordinary cigarette, too. 
P.S. In the wardrooms of H.M. Navy, they smoke § 


literally millions of No. 7 every year— and you know 
what sailors are ! 


ce ABDULLA N°7 








@ NITROGEN The model in the photograph 
Sn above might seem to be the 
© CHLORINE elaborate plaything of the 
o HYDROGEN Twentieth Century child. But 


it ig a structural model of 
Vitamin B,. It gives a tangible representation 
of the very complicated chemical structure of 
this vitamin. The first gramme of Vitamin B, is 
reputed to have cost £50,000. In the Roche 
plants in Britain, it has now been synthesized 
in quantities that bring it within the reach of all. 


ROCHE PRODUCTS LIMITED 
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You are going to hear a 

y,@ great deal more about the 

& Philco Group when the war 
pw is over than it is possible to 
reveal at the present time. It 
is enough to say that this progressive group of 
industrial electricial manufacturing companies 
have made their plans—plans for the large-scale 
production of radio and television receiving and 
transmitting apparatus, electric motors, generators, 
switch-gear, refrigerators and electro-mechanical 
devices of every description. These plans await the 
signal of victory and the brilliant opportunities ot 
peace. When the time comes, the Philco Group will 
play an impressive part in supplying the needs and 
comforts which the patient people of this country 
so richly deserve. 


Fe PML 2... 


PHILCO RADIO & TELEVISION CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD - P.R.T. 
LABORATORIES LTD - BRITISH MECHANICAL PRODUCTIONS LTD - HOPKINSON 
MOTORS & ELECTRIC CO LTD * BRITANNIC ELECTRIC CABLE & CONSTRUCTION 
CO LTD - AIRCRAFT & MECHANICAL PRODUCTIONS LTD - AERO ENGINES LTD 


Donington House Norfolk Street Strand WC2 
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was growing old when 


this war was young 


If you have wondered how it is that you can still get 
White Horse Whisky from time to time, and how it is 
that the quality and flavour of this famous whisky were 
never better than to-day in this fifth year of the war, here 
is the answer in one word .. . age. 

All the flavour, fullness and smoothness of the White 
Horse you have known in the past is in the White Horse 
you may buy to-day. For to-day’s White Horse is itself 
a whisky of the past. In the early days of the war it was 
already growing old. It has been ageing ever since. 

It was the stocks of maturing whisky, laid down in 
years gone by with a prudent eye on the future, which 
provided the great blend that is White Horse to-day. 
And our unrelaxing, provident care of the whisky still 
maturing is your assurance that this famous Scotch will 
remain as always — whisky fine as a fine liqueur. 


MAXIMUM PRICES:—Bottles 25/9d.; Half-bottles 13/6d. 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. 
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Pure Water 


is Essential... 


STILL MALVERN WATER, the 
purest known water, can still be 
supplied without 





restriction of 
Great 
Singularly free from mineral salts 
and solids, which may be harmful 
to the system, it is highly recom- 
mended by the medical profession. 


area. throughout Britain. 







STILL MALVERN WATER can be 
obtained in sealed bottles {Extra large} 
from any Grocer, Chemist or Wine 
Merchant. 


















ST. ANNE’S WELL 
MALVERN 





COLWELL SPRINGS 
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THE BATTLE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


« 
PRIORITY 
: MESSAGES 











The Prime Minister cables the President 
... A commander in the field presents his 


















































report to the-War Cabinet... An exchange 

of messages decides the number of tanks 
a slight delay of other messages is unavoidable. 

* 45 new transmitting stations have been put 
time and labour, are constantly coming into 
operation. 












must be sent by cable. Partly as a result of this, 
added. Technical developments, which save 

pass through 
the central telegraph station of Cable & Wireless 
every day. 











that can be sent by the next convoy to 
Murmansk. Words are weapons in war. 
%* For security reasons, all Government messages 

into service since the war and more are being 
%& Approximately two million words 
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am iS ttake my advice 
and cool it down with Grand Cut” 


| Grand Cut 


FLAKE OR READY RUBBED 
2 oz. for 5/- 


Obviously a pipe of GRAND CUT alone 
smokes even cooler and more slowly. 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED 


NEw HouUSES 


are not being built yet .. . . what about 
buying the house you are renting? 





Your landlord may be willing to sell you the 
house in which you live. Consider the 
advantages. You know the house. You avoid 
the worry of house-hunting and the ex- 
pense of moving. The price may in your 
case be as favourable now as at any time for 
years. So if you want to make sure of a 
home now talk the matter over with your 
landlord. We are very willing to help you; 
ask for our Home Ownership booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.! 
Chief City Office: National House, Moorgate, Londen, E.C. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Debenture 


MONG the matters on which the opinions of indus- 
A trialists have undergone a volte face during the past 
two decades must be counted their attitude towards the 
raising of money by the issue of debentures. Twenty years 
ago the argument ran, that if one could borrow money at a 
jower real rate than the return given by the ordinary capital 
at market price, it was'to the advantage of the equity holder 
to do so. The cult of the perpetual debenture had declined, 
but long term issues were still fairly popular. They made it 
possible for the share of the equity in the business to expand 
over the period of repayment, even if there were no actual 
expansion in the total capital employed. __ 

Last week, Lord Aberconway, sponsoring the latest 
instance of the exchange of debentures, in whole or in part 
into equity capital, expressed the views that permanent 
capital is preferable to terminable debt ; that accumulations 
out of profits should be used to strengthen the business and 
extend the scope of operations rather than to repay debt ; 
and, by implication, that equity capital is to be preferred to 
other types. 

The contradiction between these two points of view is 
more apparent than real. If the outlook for the business in 
question is one of expansion and of steady and rising profits, 
there is everything, from the standpoint of the equity 
holder, to be said for raising a reasonable amount of capital 
by the issue of debentures, or of preference shares, or even 
of both. The fact that in the 20’s and 30’s many companies 
issued too great a variety. of types of capital ranking in 
front of the equity, and issued far too much of such capital, 
does not invalidate the argument, provided the premises 
are correct. At present, however, few people would suggest 
that British industry can in most lines of business with 
confidence look forward either to expansion or to a rising 
level of profits without periods of recession, still less both 
together. It is permissible to hope that the wisdom of post- 
war policies, coupled with the initiative and energy of the 
human element in industry, will have this result. It would 
be rather less than prudent to count on it. In general, there- 
fore, Lord Aberconway would seem to be right in preferring 
capital to debt. Indeed, it is evident that there is a crying 
need for a much larger share of the capital of industry to 
be financed on the basis that the stockholder bears a share of 
the risk. The only part of his thesis that can be questioned 
is his view that such debt as is contracted should be on a 
permanent rather than on a terminable basis—a view which 
in this particular he has not carried to the length of offering 
an irredeemable stock. 


* . 


There have over the past two years or so been several 
offers to convert debentures into equity shares, and they 
have, on the whole, been reasonably successful. It would, 
however, be unduly optimistic to base any very hopeful 
conclusions about the financing of postwar reconstruction 
and expansion on this experience. The issues have been 
made at a time when industrial equities—and for that matter 
most other securities—were recovering from levels almost 
unprecedentedly low into which they were plunged by the 
events of 1940 and by the penal wartime taxation of industry. 
Share values are still rising, but there can, from this point, 
be no sure hope of a continuance of the appreciation at the 
tate which has iled since June, 1940. Moreover, the 
time must be close at hand when it will be a question of 

ing new money, not a mere conversion from one type 
of security to another. And the pressure of inflationary 
Government finance, which is now the chief influence for 
buoyancy in the markets, will soon, it must be hoped, be 
reduced, if not removed. 

The context in which industry must after the war seck 
for new equity capital will be one in which most of the 
Money must come from institutions or from the small man, 


or Equity? 


always rather averse to taking large risks and trained by 
the activities of the National Savings Campaign to believe 
that to play for safety is not only wise but patriotic. Add 
to this the facts that much of the new money must be put 
into ventures where the risk is considerable and that most 
of the potential investors have little or no experience of 
dealing in stock exchange securities, and it will be seen that 
the task of raising industrial capital will call for considerable 
powers of insight and management. 

In theory a solution to the problem might be found by 
the individual continuing to take up Government stock and 
the Treasury finding the money for capital expenditure in 
approved cases. No doubt rationing of new capital will be 
necessary for some time, but there is not the slightest 
evidence that the state is likely to attempt so large a dose 
of socialisation as this solution would postulate or that 
industry would find it acceptable. Nor is there any reason 
to suppose that, if the Government did take to supplying 
capital for industry, it would make the right choice, or that 
the provision of a Government shock absorber between the 
general investor and the essential function of risk-bearing 
would be beneficial to the national income or, in the long 
run, to the individual citizen. 

* 


The solution must be sought on other lines, namely, by 
educating potential investors in the effects of their invest- 


30/- 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND has 
declared, for the 5 years, 1939.43, a rever- 
sionary bonus of 30/- per cent. per annum 
compound. 

The interim bonus for current claims 
will, for the present, be 28/. per cent. 
compound. 

Add distinction to your bundle of 
life policies by including at least one 
bearing “the hall mark of sterling 
quality in mutual life assurance.” 


Write to your Agent 
or to the Secretary 
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ment, by facilitating investment and by reducing to reason- 
able proportions the risks that they are called upon to 
bear. Employment policy, if it is successful, will tend to 
diminish, if not to remove, some of the causes of changes 
in the money dividend to be derived from industry as a 
whole. No such programme could succeed, however, which 
aimed at stabilising either employment or profits in any 
given industry. Properly used, the tax concessions already 
promised and others which may reasonably be expected to 
follow will work in the same direction. Further, a higher 
proportion of equity to total capital employed in industry 
would automatically make for smaller fluctuations—as well 
as a smaller maximum—in the return to be expected on 
equity investments. 

All this, however, is scarcely likely to be sufficient, at 
least during the early years when the demand may be 
greatest, to overcome the reluctance of many people whose 
co-operation will be required to assume or resume the habit 
of risk-taking. This playing for safety is a general fault of 
a large section of the population. It applies to the entre- 
preneur and the worker no less than to the investor, and it 
would be well if means could be found to counteract it. 

Even so, unnecessary risk-taking is to be deprecated, and 
the less margin the investor has the less can he be expected 
to risk his savings. There would appear to be two lines of 
approach which would make it easier to attract small savings 
into the ordinary capital of individual companies and two 
methods at least by which ‘it might be possible to give the 
small man a reasonable spread over a larger number of 
equities than his slender resources would permit him to 
purchase without unduly heavy costs. 


x 


In order to encourage investment in individual companies 
it is mecessary, on the one hand, to obtain and to make 
available to the public much more information about the 
activities and the earnings of industry, and, on the other, to 
reduce so far as is possible the cost of dealing in stock 
exchange securities in small amounts. Having regard to the 
resistance of directorates to any enquiry into the details 
of their operations and results and to the fact that, even 
at existing rates, the commission on small stock exchange 


Inquest 


i ae White Paper on coal statistics,* published by the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power, is one of the most illumin- 
ating documents of the war. It contains the complete 
history of the mining industry from 1938 to the end of 
March, 1944. Some of the information has already been 
published, but this is the first comprehensive summary of 
all the facts, and credit must be given to the Ministry for 
lifting the statistical black-out so completely in a vital 
section of war production. 


The record of the four war years of coal production is 
one of almost unrelieved gloom. In the years before the 
war, the industry was beginning to recover from the 
depression ; indeed, output in 1939, though there were fewer 
miners in the industry, showed a considerable improve- 
ment over 1938. But since 1939, as is shown in Table I, 
both output and manpower have . declined progressively, 
the biggest drop in both being between 1940 and 1941. 
There has been a further decline in production during the 
first quarter of‘ 1944. The gap between production and 
consumption in the coal year ended April 1944, amounted 
to 4.5 million tons, which has had to be met from stocks. 
The low figures for the first quarter of 1944 may, of course, 
be exceptional, because of the abnormal dislocation caused 
by the stoppages in South Wales and Yorkshire in February 
and March. Apart from minor local disturbances, the coal- 
fields have been remarkably free from Strikes, ever since 
the wages settlement was reached in April, and after the 
added spur of military demands for coal. Morever, as the 
year goes on, the cumulative effect of recent measures taken 
by the Government may be felt—the direction of youths 
to the mines, the grouping of pits under production i 


! and the more efficient operation of new machinery. Perhaps 


Major Lloyd George, reviewing the work of his 
in the debate in the House of Commons that is to take 
place after this issue goes to press, will give some rather 


* Camd. 6538. Stationery Office. Price 1s, 6d, 
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orders hardly covers the broker’s costs, neither line of 
approach is easy. Nevertheless, both must be exploited to 
the full. 

Of the means to spread risk the two which most readily 
suggest themselves are the interposition between the investo; 
and the individual company of some institution which 
actually holds shares in a number of companies in which 
it is specially interested arid issues to the public either fixeq 
interest or equity shares, or a body, making similar issues 
to the public, which specialises in dealing in securities, 
Both investment trusts and finance houses exist in con- 
siderable numbers, but the only variant of them which has 
achieved any considerable popularity among quite smalj 
investors is the unit trust. The reason for this success 
seems to be more closely associated with advertising policy 
than with any outstanding merit which either the principle 
or the particular composition of many of the trust sub- 
units possesses as investments for the man of very moderate 
means. All three forms of organisation—the unit trust, the 
more orthodox investment trust and the finance company— 
are, however, doubtless capable of, improvement. 

This is not, of course, the only means by which the 
problem can be approached. It has already been suggested, 
on several occasions in these columns, that there should be 
tax relief for money invested, out of profits, in extensions 
of business, which would carry: with it, as a necessary 
corollary, some tax relief on the profits earned, in the early 
years, by new capital raised in the market and used for 
genuine extensions of business. The purpose of these sug- 
gestions was to stimulate the volume of capital expenditure ; 
but they would have the incidental advantage of stimulating 
equity investment. In one way or another, however, there is 
need for a bridge to be built between the desire of industry 
for equity finance and the desire of the public for safety 
in its investments. This is more than a technical problem ; 
it is an essential part of the adjustment of institutions to a 
new age. The existing structure of financial institutions 
grew up in an age which, itself essentially stable, embraced 
a large number of individual risk-takers, Nowadays the 
economy as a whole has inherent tendencies to instability, 
but the individual craves security. It is in everybody's 
interest that the transition should be effected as smoothly 
and as quickly as possible. 


on Coal 


more encouraging information about the industry’s prospects 
than can be estimated. from a study of statistical trends. 
But it is difficult to be optimistic about the general outlook ; 
and in particular, the Bevin boys are not likely to have any 
immediate effect on production. They may have just about 
offset normal wastage (Table I1), but are not likely to have 
any long-term effect on manpower. All available evidence 
Suggests that the vast majority will not stay in the mines 
a day longer than they are compelled. The problem of 
declining juvenile entry has thus only been shelved, no: 
solved. Whereas in 1938 there were 27,600 boys under 16 
in the industry, by 1943 there were only 18,200—a drop of 
one-third. : 

The most disturbi aspect of the coal situation is 
undoubtedly the selbibebes decline in productivity 
(Table IID). Though there may be many external reasons 
for the falling output per man-shift at the coal-face—the 


most reliable criterion of productivity—the fundamental 
factor, for which it is not “4 


a sinsmning ee ee accident rate (Table IV), 

h here again no single factor can be held responsible. 

The introduction of less experienced labour, the general 

intensification of production, combined with a relaxation of 

' . ° . arly the 

shortage of good umber for roof support—have all played 

their part. The reduction in the number of fatal accidents 

i > though not conclusive, since an explosion 

in a single colliery would send the death rate up, but the 

the number of accidents lasting for more than 

three days and the of 40 per cent since 1938 in 
the accident rate call for renewed eas 
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‘scidence of pneumoconiosis has been creating a serious 
Na problem in Squth Wales, especially in the 
anthracite areas, since many miners have been claiming 
release as sufferers from this dust disease. 

Absenteeism and indiscipline have contributed in no 
small measure to the troubles of the coal industry, and it 
would be foolish to underrate their effects. But the White 
Paper suggests that the importance of absenteeism in 
relation to other factors has perhaps been exaggerated. The 
national rate of absenteeism from all causes has zisen from 
6.4 per cent of possible shifts in 1938 to 12.4 per cent in 
1943; among face workers, the rate of voluntary absenteeism 
in 1943 averaged 6.1 per cent, and involuntary absenteeism 
g per cent. No comparable national figures are available 
for workers in other industries, but recent investigations by 
the Medical Research Council show that in 1942, at seven 
different factories, the percentage of time lost averaged 
8.1 per cent for men, and 15.3 for women (in 1942 the 
mining figure was 10.4 per cent). This indicates that 
though absenteeism is high among miners it is not exces- 
sively so in comparison to that of factory workers. No 
estimate is made in the White Paper about the quantity of 
coal that might have been saved had full shifts been worked, 
but an interesting table showing tonnage lost from causes 
other than absenteeism is given (Table V). In 1943, while 
10.7 million tons were lost altogether, less than 10 per cent 
were lost as a result of disputes, and a higher proportion 
were lost as a result of accidents, breakdowns and machinery 
repairs; a8’ Many as 500,000 tons were lost through rail 
transport difficulties. In the first quartér of this year, how- 
ever, the proportion of tonnage lost through disputes was 
as high as 60 per cent of all losses. 

It may legitimately be asked how far the experience of 

Governmental control over the operational side of the 

industry has been justified. The answer, in terms of output, 

is disappointing, though it might be inferred that had 
there not been any control at all, the situation might have 
deteriorated still further. Among the measures which, 

according to the Government’s coal plan of June 1942, 
would lead to increased output and should be introduced 
without delay, were the concentration of production on the 
most efficient pits and seams, and the extension of 
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mechanisation. Table I shows that the number of mines 
has hardly altered since 1942, though this does not exclude 
the possibility that production may have been concentrated 
on a seam within a pit, or even of transfers within a district. 
Independent evidence, however, suggests that there has 
been little effective concentration—some opposition has been 
encountered from both sides of the industry—and the 
mechanisation figures (Table VII) speak for themselves. 
Between 1938 and 1943, the proportion of coal cut and 
conveyed mechanically increased in both cases only by 
8 per cent. While some districts, as will be seen from 
Table IX, are nearly 100 per cent mechanised, in others 
(notably South Wales and Durham) the proportion of coal 
either cut or conveyed mechanically is still less than 50 per 
cent. There may be geological difficulties in mechanising 
output in some of the older districts, but it would be 
desirable for the Ministry to state fully the limitations of 
the policy, and to set a target which each district could 
attain within a given period. The miners’ leaders, since 
the war began, have withdrawn their opposition to 
mechanisation, which in the past was always associated with 
unemployment, and the Ministry itself has launched a con- 
siderable drive for it. But so far, the results have been 
disappointing. 

It is impossible to enter into detail about the White 
Paper, or to comment on the consumption figures, the fuel 
efficiency campaign, and other aspects of wartime operations 
which it covers. But two conclusions emerge very clearly 
from an analysis of the statistics. One is that the pessimists 
and critics (among them The Economist) were right, and 
that the policy of drift was continued for far too long, and 
then measures were applied “too little and too late.” 
It was promised in June 1942 that the coal industry would 
be placed on the basis of national service ; this may now 
be true of manpower, but it has never been true of organ- 
isation. Nothing more than the milder degrees of 
“co-ordination” has, in general, been achieved—indeed, 
it hardly could be so long as the income of every mining 
company is mainly dependent on the results of its own pit. 

The second conclusion to be drawn is that the need for 
reorganisation is as urgent as ever. It is obviously of little 
use to hold a post-mortem, merely for the satisfaction of 





I.—PRODUCTION OF SALEABLE COAL, AND AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF WaAGE-EARNERS 


Mined Coal 


Output } Government 

Average number jperwage- Opencast 
of earner ‘ Production 
Wage-Earners* per ! 


| 
i 
Mines Produced | 
annum | 























‘ ! 

Tons ! | Tons | Tons 
1938... | 1,976 | 226,993,200 | 781,700 | — | 290-4 | _ 
1939... | 1,955 | 231,337,900 300 | — | 301-9 “ 
1940... | 1,868 | 224,298,800 | 749,200 | — | 299-4 | — 
1941 - | 1,845 | 206,344,300 | 697,600 | — 295-3 |  — 
1942... | 1,836 | 203,633,400 | 709,300 | — | 287-1 | 1,306,200 
1943... | 1,782 | 194,493,000 | 707,800 |(646,600) | 274-8 | 4,426,700 

| [Per qtr. 

i 

1943 j | Tons 
Ist Quarter} — 50,240,800 | 713,200 |(663,700) | 70-4 499,100 
2nd Quarter! — 48,401,700 | 709,900 (657,300) | 68-2 | 1,035,500 
3rd Quarter | — 46,971,200 | 705,500 |(619,400) | 66-6 | 1,583,800 
4th Quarter | — | 48,879,300 | 702,300 |(646,100) | 69-9 | 1,308,300 
1944 
Ist Quarter! — | 47,581,300 | 703,600 |(648,500) | 67-6 | 1,412,700 


*Figures in parentheses refer to effective employment, i.e., excluding workers absent 
for whole of any week. 


II.—MANPOWER WASTAGE AND RECRUITMENT 








Six Months Ended :— 


a 















ot mw Fe my ee 
Sept., | March, , Sept., | March, 
1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 4 
Gross Natural Wastage ;— | | 
Death (accidental or natural) ...| 1,594 1,676 | 1,603 | 1,798 
Retired... ve nse one | «0380 | ©1422 | «| 1,546 | 1,605 
~xcess of new compensation cases | 
over recovered cases ... is 10,446 8,951 | 12,253 12,055 
Others ad 3,351 3,130 | 4,377 4,457 
Total 16,741 | 15,179 | 19,579 | 19,915 
Less Juvenile Reuruliniant ,059 299 | 6,905 5,505 
Net Natural Wastage natural 
wastage less juvenile re- 
cruitment) woe toga. eae 9,682 | 9,880 | 12,674 | 14,410 
Abnormal Recruitment ... . | 15,970 | 8,823 5,703 | 15,461 
eee i | —_______——_- 
Excess or of Abnormal | 
tment over Net Natural 
Wastage w, we an oes | $6,288 | —1,057 | —6,971 | +1,051 
! 
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IlI.—OutTPuT PER MANSHIFT WORKED AND PERCENTAGE OF 
MANSHIFTS WORKED AT COAL FAcE 




















a = uid Mees 273 
1943 (not yet available) te 


ne ee 


| Output Output 
per per 
Year | _ Manshift Manshift 
| Worked by all Worked by 
Wage-Earners (Coalface Workers 
Tons Tons 
1938 i see an abe st vis 1-12 | 2-95 
ila cate Rael ae 2 eee 1-13 | 2997 
1940 | 1-09 | 2°93 
1941 1-06 2-94 
1942 7 “ 1-03 } 2-87 
1943 ie wae 1-03 2°75 
1944 (lst Quarter) i 1-02 2-72 
! 
1V.—NvuMBERS KILLED AND INJURED 
ie | | Total 
Year | Underground | Surface ae 
| Surface 
_— ee ene: eee - a Se — 
(a) Number of Persons Killed :-— 
1938 ... be ip sa 782 76 { 858 
1939: -..: ae sei set 722 61 783 
1940 ... ben re si 836 87 923 
1941 ... me md ine 838 : 87 925 
1942 ... eee ane ese 799 | 78 | 877 
1943 ... pia sa ae 655 | 58 713 
(6) Number of Persons Injured | 
and Disabled for more than | aoa 
3 days :— 
1938 ... i ons os |. 320,366 11,410 | 131,776 
1939 ... oat ee eo» | 121,702 12,370 } 134,072 
1940 ... se exe sand 131,653 14,735 146,388 
1941 ... ash hin woe | 443,566 15,890 158,445 
1942 ... von que net y 16,631 166,639 
1943 (not yet available) .. ose pas 
(c) Number of Persons Killed | 
and Injured per 1,000 
Persons employed in each | | 
Mee ac ld 194 | 64 165 
OE bad de Ow eae 202 | 69 171 
1940 ... wa ae sees t 225 82 j 192 
1941 . 263 90 | 221 
i 
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i a correct diagnosis, unless the lessons of was £5, compared with {£2 15s. 9d. in 1938, though the 
pee dg a be applied to prevent a recurrence of the proportionate differences a districts (as shown 
disease in the future. The war will be won—in spite of coal in Table IX) are as great as ever. The national ascertainment 
shortage—but after the war, the need for coal will be as shows that wages costs have risen from 10s. 6d. per ton in 
great, both for domestic needs, for the reconstruction of 1938, to 208. 1d. in 1943—in other words, wages costs have 
European industries and for export, to make good the loss doubled—without there having been any corresponding 
of foreign exchange. (In the year before the war, 46.3 million increase in productivity—in fact, the — has happened. 
tons were exported.) It is therefore certain that some form No one will say that the present level of wages is high. 
of Government direction will have to be continued for a before the war the miner was badly paid, and probably he 
considerable period after the war if the demand for coal is still underpaid in relation to the national importance of 
is to be met and an exodus from the industry is to be his work. Nor will there be any opposition to the miner’s 
rt wt Seats soe puoaaal nets Beat pe oes re 

II, giving the number of mines, their output canteens now provi m of the men 
ee ge nn shows that nearly half the number of in the industry and the pithead bath programme, held up 
mines, employing less than 300 workers, produced only since the beginning of the war, should obviously be con- 
5.9 per cent of the nation’s coal. The total number of mines tinued in the postwar period. But these things will have to 
actually declined by 194 between 1938 and 1943, but— be paid for. If these ‘grievances are remedied without any 
though the White Paper does not give details—the number comparable effort to increase the efficiency of the industry 
of undertakings has remained about the same at approxi- and the productivity of its labour, the effect will merely be 
mately 900-1,000. In fact, the war has not touched the —as it has been—to put up the price of coal and to lower 
structure of the industry at all; an opportunity has been the competitive strength not merely of the coal industry 
missed to effect the reorganisation which Commission after itself in its export markets but of every British industry 
Commission has pronounced as necessary and inevitable. that uses coal. The maintenance of a high level of wages 

The revision and simplification of the industry’s wage must depend in the long Tun on the productivity of the 
structure, embodied in the national agreement of April 2oth, industry, and it is through increased technical efficiency that 
presents the most hope for the future of the industry. the industry’s salvation will come. ele ni 
If, as laid down in the agreement, peace can be kept in How to raise the productivity of the mining industry is 
the coalfields for 43 years, there will be a chance to bring outside the scope of this analysis of coal statistics. Figures 
about some radical changes in the industry without a violent cannot prove might-have-beens. The White Paper neither 
upheaval. On the other hand, the figures contain no evidence proves nor disproves the contention that the industry would 
that the mere meeting of miners’ grievances will—as has be run more efficiently under national ownership. But it 
so often been advocated by the “psychological” school of does prove that something is radically wrong. And the 
thought—automatically improve the industry’s economic experience of the past five years establishes a very strong 
prospects. Mining wages are now higher than at any time presumption that nothing less than a radical reorganisation 
in history. The national average wage in 1943 (Table VI) _ of the structure of the industry will put it on its feet again. 
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V.—ESTIMATED QUANTITY OF SALEABLE Coat LosT FROM VII.—Coat Cut anp CoNVEYED BY MACHINERY 
Causes OTHER THAN ABSENTEEISM Losi ri int antennmntn ieinianeesg nipipimin ha si 
(000’s omitted) e Coal Cut by Machinery Coal Conveyed by Machinery 
etd es Ce ree Wee | No. of Mines Percentage No. — | Percentage 
1 ; mt | : | at which | ° at which of 
| Accidents.) Rail | | Machines | Total Coal | Machines | Total Coal 
| Recog- ; | Want downs {difficuities! Oe | Were in use Output Cut ; Were in use Output Conveyed 
Year } nised Disputes j of and and Causes Total hee oes IAS GET Eee eat ear ess tM ne rene: ar ; 
(52 | Holidays | Trade | Repairs | want | | moe: ee. 
wud) Lo | ed OOS igs dead 927 59 680 j4 
| ‘ (Machinery; Wagons | 4 oy 1 ‘ i3 ss 
— aac ee eee 67 6 
SOO hme ear} 904 66 678 64 
Thousand Tons lost 1942... ae 927 66 685 65 
see (cee ae UR cee — — ——_ en rt 949 69 717 66 
1938 ...| 9957 | 943 31,385 | 1442 | ... | 1,387 | 45,116 tt 
1939 ... | 10,929 | 676 | 16,420 | 1,089 | ... | 3180 | 32,295 
1940...| 5498 | 501 | 6,910 | 1,420 | 4,768 | 1896 | 20,993 
i ee a ; 618 | —_ oa Aas = VII.—Sizz anp Output DistTRIBUTION OF MINES 
13... 7617 | Lom | -.. 1322 | sol | 190 | 1072 — >_>  S OO 
1944 1st | Wage-Earners Output of Saleable 
Qtr... | 480 | 2,033 ove 389 420 180 3,502 Mines Employing | No. |___ Employed ee ef 
« seers orien alieehe eminence niente iN joa sil tae at i of ; 
—e— TiN | : i | Percentage | Percentage 
December, 1942 | Mines | ee of Tons of 
Total Total 
VI.—AVERAGE WEEKLY CasH EARNINGS AND THE VALUE OF ——__—_——|___ 
ALLOWANCES Wage-Earners :— | | 
Under 20... ... 466 4,059 | O06 780,870 0-4 
Masala ereooniocinneratatenaceN ae = — 2- 49. 225 6,977 | 10 | 1,751,165 0-8 
; | : | Value of 5S- 9 ... 116 8, | Ld | 2,129,911 10 
Year Cash Earnings | Allowances 100- 249 160 26,114 | 3-7 7,477,555 37 
in Kind - 250- 7 a7 128835 12 $ : 24,335,111 Hl 9 
: ———_—_—_______|___ : 500- 18,594 | 16: | 32,576,943 | 0 
£ s 4 150-999 109 | 93,957 13-2 26,834,707 | 13-2 
an cs 5 sd. 1,000-1,499 127° | 152,058 | 21-4 | 46,413,431 | 22-8 
a pee | GG | Risa =] 8 Mee | ae) Rasa) oy 
oe eee 2 6 2,500-2,999 10 | 27,324 | 349 | 8,121, 40 
1942 ‘ae e. 3,000 and over ... | 5 17,375 25 5,045,622 | 25 
1943 a on oie ose ose 5 0 0 3 3 Total ... 1,738 709,718 i 100 0 203,633,438 i 1000 
oi : So Ts Sa SE 1X.—Principar CoaL-PropucInG DIsTRICTS 
: ina ete gee Ce et mers 
| Absen- | 
Producti ; Ou teeism, Average Weekly Cash 
of Saleabie Coal be wt | per Worker ae CoalCut | Coal ponies Earnings excluding 
mployed per annum —— Mechanically {| Mechanically | Value of Abomences 
rom all | in Kin 
AAs Saad pais ; | Causes | 
narrates f isahiieaienediiliatiancdedidic aap Mee ; 
1939 | 
Tons | onbfoes | 8 | 398 | ase | seus | as | aa30 | apt jaa | ages | seem, | ass, 
Northumberland ... .../ 12,84 i i ? s. d. » < 
Dutem . . | Shee | aaser | 4e308 | {38936 | 290-5 | 266-9 | 100 | 9 96 43 | 90 Sito | $10 3 
South Yorkshi 042 | 27'384 | 205 | 100,049 | 275-6 | 243-3 | 9. 43 43 27 32 210 3 | 491 
a orkshire —... ++ | 32,042 | 27,384 97,467 93,488 328-7 | 292-9 | 35 2 60 69 6 ! 
West Yorkshire | 32519 | 12517 | 43695 | 43,137 | 281-9 | dena uel we oS . & }s KO. B15 
a es “| Genes | 26968 | 42423 | 40jte2 | 335-2 | 360-31 ina | Sp 82 78 2 300/58 6 
Op era ray Tate es arn a | 45,557 44,219 | 368-0 | 372-7 | 154 72 68 a) 310 3 | 518 9 
Lanes. and Cheshire. "| 14°320 | 41° 9,019 9,739 | 349:3.| 466-9 | 12-3 87 97 77 94 33 9/ 613 8 
North Staffordshire.» =) | 7.417 | 6087 23854 21ers 310-3 =. 14-0 74 88 79 85 218 7 | 5 0 8 
South. Wales end Monmouth | = is ' oe 114,274 | 273-9 | 219-8 | 129 26 30 a3 st | 2394 | $isu 
Bhi abe <n tee | 6 19,778 | 364-6 | 330-8 
Lothians es 4576 | 3,864 | 13,078 | 12/254 7-7 89 92 85 85 
Lanarkshire 13,024 | 10338 | ao’ 2, 349-9 | 315-3 | 10-3 | 65 66 65 14 3 48j|5 64 
” i 024 | 10,358 + 40,441 | 38,158 | 322-0 | 2709 11-0 | 84 se > 
rater Se te ea ele eile Dist oR neem ‘ ' 
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Business Notes 


Keynes on Gold and Sterling 


Some of the more interesting items of information 
from the Bretton Woods conference have come from the 
press conferences, with which the leading delegates have 
been lavish. Lord Keynes has used the assembled journalists 
for statements on two important topics: the place of gold 
in the proposed international monetary order and the 
heaviness of the external monetary obligations which Great 
Britain is in course of assuming during the war. On the first 
of these subjects, Lord Keynes was evidently answering the 
main gist of American banking criticism of the proposed 
monetary fund, which regards the scheme as a betrayal of 
sound currency principles and of the gold standard in 
particular. Lord Keynes, therefore, went out of his way 
to propitiate the gold party, and in doing so used words 
which clash somewhat with the sentiments he expressed on 
the same subject in his recent House of Lords speech. 
“The real purpose of the Monetary Fund,” he said, “is 
to bring back gold as a fundamental reserve money.” He 
added that he wished to make it clear that it was not the 
intention of the promoters of the Fund to indulge in 
arbitrary and unreasonable changes in the currency price 
of gold. At the same time, Lord Keynes argued that the 
old gold standard “ was so rigid that it failed to work,” and 
implied that there would be no undue reluctance on the part 
of the authorities in charge of the Fund to use the elasticity 
of the scheme in varying exchange rates. On the question 
of abnormal sterling debts incurred by Britain as a result 
of the war, Lord Keynes was candid and informative. He 
stated that, apart from securities and gold sold, sterling loans 
repaid and Lend-Lease aid, Great Britain would by the 
end of this year have accumulated sterling debts amounting 
to £3,000 million. Sir John Anderson referred in the last 
Budget speech to an aggregate of £2,000 million for these 
debts, and his figure was based on calculations for the 
end of 1943. On this evidence abnormal sterling balances 
are now piling up at the rate of about £1,000 million a 
year—the most rapid rate of expansion since the beginning 
of the war. This acceleration is not altogether surprising, 


_ given the increasing scale of war expenditure in the Far 


East (much of which swells India’s sterling balances) and 
the virtual exhaustion of realisable overseas assets, whose 
gradual liquidation had until recently provided a powerful 
brake on the expansion of these abnormal sterling balances. 
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Bullion Sales in the East 


It was announced this week that the banks in Iraq 
had suspended their sales of gold on official account for 
an indefinite period. In the course of June official sales of 
gold in Egypt were suspended owing to the saturation of 
the market. There appears to have been little saturation 
in the Iraq market, where King George sovereigns were 
until recently quoted at the equivalent of 101s. or at the 
rate of about £20 per ounce. It would seem that throughout 
the Middle East the need to sell gold as an anti-inflationary 
solvent has recently diminished considerably—though this 
does not mean that the local demand for the metal has 
in any way diminished. The main factor in the position 1s 
the recent diminution in the scale of spending by the Allied 
Governments in these territories. Egypt has ceased to be 
a basis for immense military operations. The Middle East 
supply route to Russia no- longer commands its former 
importance. The infusion of fresh purchasing power into 
these countries by external Governments is probably a 
small fraction to-day of what it was even a year ago. This 
would be sufficient explanation of the much reduced scale 
of gold sales in these countries. In India the situation 
probably calls for an increased scale of official bullion sales. 
The operations of SEAC are likely to expand for some time 
to come, and a great deal of the expenditure incurred will 
take place in India. There has been no evidence yet of 
official sales of silver in Bombay. A statement made this 
week by a US spokesman at Bretton Woods suggested that 
the 100 million ounces of silver recently Lease-Lent to 
India would be used exclusively for coinage. This news 

the price of silver in Bombay soaring, 


since the recent drop in the quotation had mainly been 
due to expectations of an early start of official silver sales. 
The Government of India later announced that, in agree- 
ment with the American Government, this silver could also 
be sold in the open market if this were required. Following 
the issue of this communiqué the Bombay price reacted. 
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Wages and Cost of Living 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s decision to allow 
the cost of living index to rise by 5 points, and the emphasis 
in the Employment White Paper on the need for maintaining 
stability in wages and prices, bring to the forefront of dis- 
cussion the whole question of wage adjustments according 
to the cost of living index. An article in the June Ministry 
of Labour Gazette describing sliding-scale methods adopted 
in various industries is therefore of more than usual interest. 
The sliding-scale method of regulation was first introduced 
towards the end of the last war when prices began to rise 
rapidly and wage earners sought to keep pace with them. 
By 1922, the wages of over 3 million workers were covered 
by cost of living arrangements, but between the wars, a 
great many schemes lapsed and by 1939 there were only 
1 million workers covered. Since the beginning of the 
war, there has been a revival of the principle, and it is 
estimated that almost 2} million workers are now affected. 
Three major industries which have introduced cost of living 
sliding-scales since 1940 are coal mining, cotton, and iron 
and steel, Other industries where sliding-scales operate 
include building and civil engineering (since 1921), boot 
and shoe (since 1922), pottery, and the whole range of 
Trade Board industries, of which the Perambulator and 
Invalid Carriage Trade Board was the first. The railway 
sliding-scale introduced in 1920 lapsed in 1940. The schemes 
vary considerably in the different industries, In mining, for 
instance, there is a uniform cost of living addition per shift 
(now 2s 8d) and no alteration takes place unless the index 
varies 5 points or more in either direction. In iron and 
steel, where the cost of living sliding-scale replaced the 
prewar selling price sliding-scale, the present addition of 
2s 6.4d a shift for adult males, allows for variations for 
each point of the index. In cotton there is a percentage 
increase or decrease on basic wages of 2} per cent in the 
weaving section for every four points variation in the 
index, and in the spinning section a change of 2} per cent. 
The building scaie provides for a four-monthly revision, 
and variation of 6} points in the index produces an adjust- 
ment of 3d per hour. 


* 


The relation of wages to the cost of living index has for 
some time been the subject of controversy in the trade 
union movement. Cost of living sliding-scales present cer- 
tain definite advantages to the workers—in times of rising 
prices they maintain purchasing power and introduce seme 
element of stability. But in times of falling prices, reductions 
in wages, as might be expected, are bitterly opposed and, if 
they fall low enough, may lead to industrial unrest. That 
is why the stronger unions have hitherto preferred to rely 
on their bargaining power rather than on any automatic 
mechanism to secure wage adjustments. The existence of 
a sliding-scale does not, however, preclude advances out- 
side the scale, as was shown in mining. It is interesting to 
note the attitude of a union which recently adopted a 
sliding-scale ; the Spinners Association stated in january 
1940 that 

a certain amount of apprehension was evidently felt by many 
as to the probable effect on the interests the members 
generally of the application of this new method but ... it 
would appear that some such system was necessary if a satis- 
factory standard of living, approximating in some measure 
to the pre-war standard was to be maintained. 


A rise in the cost of living is invariably one of the dominant 


* factors in demands for wage increases. But if the possibility 


of introducing sliding-scale generally is to be considered, 
it is essential that before anything else, the present cost 
of living index, which is still based on 1904 budgets, should 
be made more representative of working-class expenditure. 
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More Speculative Business 


Although there is so far no very clear evidence of it 
in industrial share prices, the beginning of this week 
brought a large increase in the volume of stock exchange 
enquiry and some expansion in the volume of business. 
Unfortunately, the number of bargains received has 
a very poor index of activity since June 15th, owing to the 
fact that the House is, and always has been, closed during 
periods of “Alert.” The reasons for this decision are as 
clear as the results are unfortunate. The House is really 
a lightly roofed court, lit from above by glass domes. It 
would be little short of a deathtrap if a blast bomb exploded 
sufficiently near to disturb the roof. To find alternative 
accommodation—even if that were possible—would be of 
little use unless it had telephones in adequate numbers. It 
is probably true that the sowution of dealings between offices 
during periods of alert causes less disturbance to market 
facilities than any other. It does mean, however, that only 
the most conscientious “mark” bargains during such 
periods, and that all are too busy, when the House re- 
opens, to spare much time for what is, admittedly, less 
important than getting orders fulfilled. The published 
figures of the past three weeks are thus of little value. What 
can be said is that business kept up very well throughout, 
and that it has now recovered to something like the very 
high level ruling immediately before bombing was resumed. 
Unfortunately, a substantial part of the increase has occurred 
in the more speculative sections. The resumption of large- 
scale business here appears to be based on the better war 
news. Past experience suggests that this is not a very sound 
foundation for buying of this sort, since most of the shares 
in particular favour will remain highly speculative . until 
such time .as their future is established for good or ill. 
Apart from these sections, there has been a slight speeding- 
up in the rise of industrial equities, which has carried the 
index of The Financial News from 113.4 to 113.9 in a 
single week. 


* * * 


Union Castle Accounts 


The full accounts of the Union Castle Mail Steamship 
Company fer last year show a modest rise in the net valu- 
ation of the fleet from £5,594,372 to £5,753,115, but this is 
due to outlays on replacements, as can be deduced from 
rises of £1,428,837 to £4,684,787, and of £286,813 to 
£1,453,312, in the fleet replacement and the Government 
tonnage accounts, respectively. Under the Government 
agreement this necessarily results in a fall in voyage receipts, 
and the: accounts show a drop from £1,793,772 to 
£1,502,893. There has, however, been a change in the 
treatment of insurance charges, profits on the insurance 
reserve now being included in the publislied figure. It is, 
therefore, necessary to reduce the 1943 figure by £107,456 
to make it comparable with that for 1942. At the same time, 
additions to insurance reserves, not previously disclosed in 
the profit and loss account, have been discontinued. Other 
sources of revenue improved on the year and there was an 
offset to the lower total profit in a fall from £928,495 to 
£599,587 in the depreciation charged on the smaller fleet. 
There is also a fall from £815,000 to £700,000 in tax pro- 
vision, the split up of which is not given. Again, the latter 
figure has been assisted in 1943 by writing back {£80,213 
for tax provision no longer required and claims in respect 
of Dominion Income Tax. As a result of these changes, the 
sum available for dividends is inereased by almost £124,000, 
after providing £150,000 against nil for deferred repairs 
and renewals. An interesting point, to which no reference 
is. made in the report, and little appears to have been 
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provided elsewhere, is the fact that the net amount of all 
dividends after tax is well up on the year. This is pre. 
sumably to be associated with the DIT relief, but some 
explanation appears to be called for. In the case of th. 
ordinary shares, although their amount and the rate of 
declared dividend are both unchanged, the net distribution 
is increased by £16,782, or virtually 24.5 per cent, making 
the § per cent distribution equivalent to £3 2s 3d per 
cent after deduction of tax. Without more information ; 
cannot be assumed that the net receipt will be maintained 
in future, but on the rate given above the yield at the 
current price of 24s 3d ex dividend is £2 11s 4d tax free. 


* * * 


Bank Share Yields 


As was to be expected, there is no change in the divi- 
dend declaration of any of the English banks, and it is 
assumed that there will be none, at least, for the duration 
of wartime taxation. Despite this, the price of bank shares, 
taken as a whole, has been rising steadily for the past four 
years. According to the figures of The Actuaries’ Invest- 
ment Index, the value of bank and discount company shares 
rose from 113.6 to 121.7 in the year ended June 27th, while 
the yield fell from 3.99 per cent to 3.73 per cent. The cor- 
responding figures for June, 1940, when prices were at, or 
near, their nadir, were 74.9 and 6.12 per cent. After the 
preliminary adjustments to the outbreak of hostilities, divi- 
dends have been unchanged throughout the war, but the 
extent of the recovery of any given share has been appreci- 
ably affected by a number of factors. The following wble 
sets out the prices and yields for each of the past two years, 
together with the amount of capital paid up, callable and 
reserve liability, on all the principal classes of shares of the 
seven leading English banks : — . 





Price | Yield 

















Paid | Call- | ,,. | Price 43% 

| Div. J July,| July, | July 

up | able | ? ; , 

lees | 3948 1944 | 1944 

Be Pe aes % | % 

Barclays “AY .......04. 4 | ww | 10t | S3/-xd | 3°77 | S7/6xd | 3-48 

np eke ets ae ’ «» | 14 | 75/6xd | 3-70 | 78/6xd 3-56 

District ‘*‘ A eeneeen ness 1 4/1 90/6xd | 4-05} 93/6 | 4:00 

ip | 5. SP and endonehi 1 . | Ot | 55/-xd | 3-63} 55/6 | 3-66 

Ebayds 8AM.) 6.5055. | & 4* | 12 | 59/6xd | 4-03 | 62/6xd | 3-84 

Ct WEI icin etka neh 1 sti 5t | 28/6xd | 3-50 | 30/6xd | 3-28 

NR as ac cauden 2h | 17h% 15 |187/6xd | 4-00 |196/3xd | 3-83 

ber Cubase tbeebees 1 ws | 15 | 8l/-xd | 3-70 | 87/6xd | 3-43 

Midland ........... iti 2 Mii] 16 |200/-xd | 4-00 |216/3xd | 3-70 

Bee ni weet tana 2 » | 16 |211/3xd | 3-78 |236/3xd | 3-39 

a LEseb a Ata asv OE » | 16 | 86/6xd | 3-69 | 94/3xd | 3-39 

Nat. Provincial “A Nese | O-7 | 4-3$) 15 | Sl/6xd | 4-07 | 5S3/6xd . 3-92 
vi ‘Tews 4¢ | 15 | 72/6xd | 4-14! 76/-xd | 3-95 . 

A Ea ios 8 3-50 | 91/-xd | 3-30 

Westminster ............ 1 Stt| 18 | 86/6xd | 4-16 | 91/-xd | 3-95 

at ogeceugeeca tt 1 | = 1241) 69/-xd | 3-62 | 74/6xd | 3-36 











; ¢ Of which £3 6s. 8d. reserve ee * Of which £3 15s. reserve. 

§ Of which £12 reserve. || {7 reserve. tt Of which {£2 reserve. 

In the case of , Martins and Westminster, there is a deferred liability on 
shareholders for the very small Isle of Man circulation. 


It will be seen that a number of changes on the year appear 
to have very little logical justification. Why is it necessary 
to have a wider yield margin now than a year ago to com- 
pensate for the possibility—a very remote possibility—of a 
call on the partly paid capital of Martins and the Midland? 
Why, in the one case where there is a straight comparison 
between a maximum dividend share and one entitled to the 
full equity, with no liability on either, namely, Barclays, does 
the former yield less than the latter? Finally, why should the 


shares of Martins have participated to so slight an extent in 
the recovery? 


*« x * 
Opencast Coal 


The production of coal from opencast workings was 
started in this country when it became evident that there 
was going to be an acute coal shortage, and production 
has now been developed on a considerable scale. More 
opencast coal, as is shown in the table on page 87, was 
produced in the first quarter of this year than in the whole 
of 1942; about 70 per cent of the total is obtained from 
the North Midlands and Yorkshire. Opencast coal, how- 
ever, though it has made a useful contribution, can only 
supplement coal produced from deep mines. Its annual 
output, at the current rates of production, still represents 
less than one week’s output from normal methods. Th¢ 
Select Committee on National i in its sixth 
report of the session, reviews the development and methods 
of opencast production and examines some of the problems 
involved. The Committee praises the organisation of pf0- 
duction, now under a separate department of the Ministry 
of Works, and is particularly impressed with the way i? 
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which worked-out sites are restored to agricultural uses. 
It urges that more adequate road and rail transport should 
be provided, since obviously the work of getting the coal is 
nullified unless it can be distributed effectively ; it seems 
that at the present time as many as two million tons are 
dumped, waiting transport. The Committee also recommends 
an acceleration in the delivery of excavating machinery and 
drilling rigs ordered under the Lend-Lease agreements ; 
some of this new plant has recently arrived and, under the 
supervision of trained American mechanics, is being put 
into operation with good results. The Committee does not 
give any estimate of the costs of this method of coal-getting, 
since these vary widely from one site to another, but it 
states that the prices for coal sold have so far not covered 
the costs. However, it hopes for a progressive lowering of 
costs from the use of more suitable machinery and the 
adoption of better planning. The Committee recommends 
an immediate revision of contracts, which were fixed 
initially when the costs of operation were very high, and 
points out that contractors have benefited from the Govern- 
ment’s action in obtaining suitable machinery and from the 
advice of American experts. The continuation of opencast 
production after the war will, of course, depend on the 
supply and demand for mined coal, but it will also depend 
to a large extent on costs being brought more into relation 
with costs of shaft mining. 


* * * 


The Clothing Ration 


The President of the Board of Trade announced last 
Tuesday that twenty-four coupons in the 1944-5 clothing 
ration book would come into use on August Ist, and that 
the next issue would not be made before February 1, 1945. 
The basic ration is therefore to be continued at the rate 
of four coupens a month, and it has been at this rate 
since January 1, 1942. After just over three years of the 
clothes ration, it is worth while recapitulating the issues 
of coupons. The general issues began on June 1, 1941, when 
26 margarine coupons were converted into clothing 
coupons. On the following dates releases of 20 coupons 
were made: August 18, 1941; Jamuary 1, 1942; June I, 
1942 ; October 12, 1942 ; March 15, 1943 ; and September 1, 
1943. On February rst last the current 24 coupons were 
released for a period of six months. It is probable that 
future releases will be made at the set times of February 
and August, thus avoiding the irregular ieleases which 
characterised earlier years of rationing. Two special classes 
of persons have been granted additional coupons, and these 
will be continued in the new ration year. Children were 
given supplements on November 1, 1941, of 20 or 40 
coupons, according to age and size. Other children’s supple- 
ments of between 10 and 30 coupons were issued in 1942 
and 1943. The other special class is composed of industrial 
workers in various groups. In 1942, issues were made to 
different groups, of 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35 or 45 coupons, 
according to the type of employment; and in 1943 4 
supplement of 10 coupons was granted. It is not proposed 
to discontinue the use of any coupons still in the hands 
of consumers in the 1942-43 and 1943-44 clothing books. 
It is a pity that the ration could not have been slightly 
increased, particularly for the supplementary classes, on 
whom clothes rationing is particularly hard. When the time 
comes for an increase, a beginning should be made with 
children and industrial workers. 


. * te x 
Raw Cotton Trends 


Shortage of farm workers and increased food production 
have led to a further curtailment of the United States cotton 
crop. According to the first estimate of the Department of 

ture, published last week-end, 20,472,000 acres have 

been planted. This is 1,470,000 acres less than last year and 
the lowest figure since 1895. This year fertilisers have been 
more liberally used than usual and weather conditions have 
been favourable. Current field reports are encouraging and 
unofficial estimates of the yield are in the region of eleven 
million bales, which compares well with last year’s yield of 
11,478,000 bales. If expectations are fulfilled, the crop will 
sufficient to maintain adequate supplies of American 
Staple. United States consumption is at present below its 
wartime peak, although it is still above the pre-war level. 
It is unlikely to be much above ten million bales this 
season owing to scarcity of textile labour. Despite higher 
Lend-Lease shipments, there will be a carry-over into next 
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season (which begins on August Ist) of over ten million 
bales. Last year it was 10,657,000 bales. The carry-over 
provides a sufficient reserve for large-scale shipments to be 
male from America for relief purposes. Reserves outside 
the US amounted a year ago to 12,246,000 bales—the largest 
ever reached and nearly five million above those at the out- 
break of war—which suggests that there is no likelihood 
of an international cotton shortage. The large quantity of 
cotton has, in fact, led the US Department of Agriculture 
to consider plans for an international postwar cotton regula- 
tion scheme, under which fixed export quotas would be 
allotted to each surplus country. But the attitude of pro- 
ducers outside the United States will be influenced by the 
fact that they can, in view of their large surpluses, 
strengthen their position in the international market. 
Whether any quota agreement is reached or not, the cotton 
market after the war is more likely to be a buyers’ than a 
sellers’. Buyers’ difficulties during the next few years will 
centre round the fact that the quality of the bulk of to-day’s 
surplus—American and other—leaves much to be desired. 
During the war, however, manufacturers have learned to 
deal with lower grade materials, and the effect of the inter- 
national shortage of high-grade raw cotton on manufactures 
should not be overestimated. 


* * 7 


Brazilian Traction Progress 


The full accounts of Brazilian Traction Light and 
Power Company for 1943 show a continuance of the rise in 
sales of electrical energy and of passengers carried by the 
traction services at approximately the rate of recent years. 
Tram services continue to benefit from the petrol shortage, 
but gas rationing has resulted in a fall in sales to below 
the 1937 level, while shortage of supplies has slowed down 
the expansion in telephone installations, leaving a waiting 
list of 22,000 at the end of the year. Water sales improved 
to a new high level after the decline of 1942. These develop- 
ments are reflected in an accentuation of the rise in gross 
earnings of the Brazilian operating companies from 
US $46,570,250 to US $52,162,244, an increase of 12.01 per 
cent against 8.88 per cent for 1942 over 1941. There is also 





Examine fuel-economy methods in your plant now to safeguard 
coal supplies for next winter. Peak steam loads are extravagant 
and inefficient. They eat deeply into the coal pile and interfere 
with factory output. Start to s-p-r-e-a-d the steam demands and 
you will get immediate savings of coal. Aim at a steady steam 
demand. You may find the answer in staggering your production 
operations—possibly a morning job could be done in the after- 
noon—or that an alteration in working hours will help to spread 
the steam demand. You may even find that there are some 
operations that can be eliminated altogether. See that the 
steam-using departments give the boilerhouse ample warning of 
changes in load. 
LOOK UP YOUR COPY OF FUEL EFFICIENCY 
BULLETIN No. 26 (Peak Steam Demands— 
Cause, Effect and Cure). Read it again. It gives 
all the answers to your steam k problems. 
if you’ve mislaid it— write TODAY to your 
Regional Fuel Office for a further copy. 
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a small improvement in the expense ratio. This, with a 
reduction in depreciation, results in a rise in the net revenue 
accruing from these companies to Brazilian Traction to 
$19,432,345 from $16,449,016 .in 1942 and $9,755,391 .in 
1940. After miscellaneous receipts and administrative 
charges and amortisation, net revenue of Brazilian Traction 
is $19,152,212 against $16,066,090 in 1942 and $9,259,807 
in 1940. No forecast is given as to the current year, but 
published reports already show a decline in earnings, due 
in part to labour decrees of November, 1943, which reduce 
the spread between unskilled and skilled labour wages. In 
addition to this effect on expenses, the company tends to 
suffer from labour shortage, owing to the fact that concerns 
whose selling prices are not controlled can bid up the price 
of labour. Against these disabilities are the facts that Brazil’s 
industrial development is proceeding rapidly and that there 
may before long be some relaxation of shortages. The 
exchange position has shown little change on the year, and 
the minor deterioration in the excess of exports over imports 
is insufficient to cause any anxiety on that score. Capital 
outlays in 1943 were expanded to make good the short fall 
of 1942, and the four-year average is $11,467,249. The 
prospect for the shareholders appears to depend in the 
main on the attitude of the Brazilian authorities, for there 
can be little doubt that the opportunities for development 
are very substantial. 
* *x * 


Harland and Wolff Scheme 


If very persistent market reports are correct, the 
directors of Harland and Wolff are about to suggest a 
scheme for the reconstruction of the company’s capital. 
This consists of 4 per cent non-cumulative “A”. shares, 
participating up to a further 2 per cent with the “B” 
shares, to which accrue all further profits after the total 
of 6 per cent has been paid on the “ A.” It is proposed that 
the latter should exchange their holdings for half the 
amount in new 44 per cent preference capital and the re- 
maining half in ordinary. The “B” shares would be ex- 
changed into ordinary on a pound for pound basis. Divi- 
dends on the “B” shares have been 6 per cent for the 
past three years and, on this basis, both classes of share 
have received that amount. If the new scheme is to maintain 
the income of existing “ A” shareholders, 7} per cent must 
be paid on the new ordinary. This gives 4} on half the 
existing capital and 7} on the remainder, an average of 
6 per cent. Actually it is suggested that 7 per cent will 
be paid in respect of 1943, but that is not known as an 
official fact and in any case the “A” shareholders lose on 
the transaction. They are in fact being asked to give up 
43% per cent of their preferential rights without, it would 
seem, any very adequate compensation. At present they get 
4 per cent if there is £208,000 gross to be distributed, 
while under the new scheme total distributions have to be 
£270,000 gross odd before “A” shareholders are equally 
well off. Only if distributable profits exceed £447,000 gross 
do they begin to be better off under the new than under 
the old arrangement. Gross distributions have averaged 
some {£385,000 per annum over the past four years. Are 
the prospects for this firm of shipbuilders and engineers 
so good as to warrant the putting forward of these sug- 
gestions? 


- ® * x 


Shell Profits and Prospects 


The net profit of “Shell” Transport and Trading for 
1943 is slightly higher at £2,373,301 against £2,306,908. 
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After meeting preference dividends, earned for equity 
amounts to some 5.4 per cent, free of tax, against 5.2 per 
cent. After repeating the tax-free dividend of § per cent 
customary since 1939, the carry forward is strengthened by 
£126,019. Although these results are the best since 1939, 
the conditions operating have been much as before and 
there is unlikely to be a substantial change in the com. 
pany’s position while the war lasts. ‘The most interesting 
part of the statement by the chairman, Lord Bearsted, 
relates to the expanding activities of the Shell Union jp 
the United States. The Shell Union’s trading results fo; 
1943 are said to compare very favourably with 1942. It has 
produced a greatly increased amount of aviation fuel. Ir 
has, as well, increased its underground reserves of crude 
oil. In addition, the Shell Chemical Company—which, in 
the interests of co-ordinating the oil and chemical sides of 
the business, has been made into a division of Shell Union 
—is operating, for the US Government, a synthetic rubber 
plant. Apart from these successes in the United States, the 
other overseas operations of the group are reported to be 
developing satisfactorily, and to include the extension of 
all concessions for associated companies in Venezuela. The 
return of peace will, of course, make possible a considerable 
expansion of the group’s overseas activities, which are even 
now vast. It is in expectation of a post-war boom that 
the yield on the £1 ordinary shares, standing at 84s. 73d., has 
fallen as low as £1 3s. 7d. tax free. Lord Bearsted does not 
wish private enterprise to be handicapped in its post-war 
endeavours by Government interference and, as regards 
controls, thinks that the sooner they are scrapped the better. 
But the most specific obstacle which he mentions as block- 
ing the road to even a mild Eldorado for the ordinary share- 
holder lies in the heavy and mounting incidence of double 
taxation—since, in almost every country in which the group 
operates, both income tax and EPT on a mounting scale 
are now the rule. The solution of this problem is, optimisti- 
cally perhaps, resigned into the “capable hands of the 
Chancellor.” 


x * * 
Cheques and Bills of Exchange 


The details of net receipts from the various heads of 
stamp duties used to be given each year in the report of 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. These reports 
became an early war casualty. Since then information on 
this subject has been made available only through the 
efforts of members of Parliament who have put down the 
necessary questions to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Last week Sir John Anderson, in answer to a question from 
Sir Waldron Smithers, gave half-yearly figures of receipts 
from the following categories of stamp duties since Sep- 
tember 30, 1941. The yearly figures have been compiled 
from his answer and, for purposes of comparison, the 
—— for the last complete pre-war year have been 
added. 
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The number of cheques stamped in England has under- 
gone a persistent diminution over the past three years and 
for 1943-44 was appreciably below the 1938-39 figure. This 
decline does not indicate a reduced circulation of credit. 
The reserve of stamped cheques may have been consider- 
ably drawn upon in the last two years. Paymaster’s warrants, 
which now constitute a larger part of the cheque circulation, 
bear no stamp. But it is probable that in certain trades 
cash payments have tended to oust the cheque. The revenue 
from stamps on bills and promissory notes has declined 
heavily. The movement measures the virtual disappearance 
of the foreign ‘bill and the very low ebb to. which the 
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domestic bill has fallen as a method of financing trade. 
The increase in the receipts from bankers’ bills and notes 
is almost wholly a reflection of the increased circulation of 
Scottish bank notes. 


* * * 


The Quarter’s Debt Movements 


The revenue deficit for the first quarter of the financial 
year amounted to £819,400,000 as compared with 
{867,600,000 for the corresponding quarter of last year. Jt 
was met by net subscriptions to longer-term Government 
issues Of £400,700,000 and by an expansion of £421 million 
in the floating debt. In the first quarter of the financial 
year 1943-44 savings brought in £714,600,000 and the corres- 
ponding expansion in the floating debt total amounted to 
£156,100,000 only. The contrast between these figures is 
largely explained by the repayment of Conversion 5 per 
cent loan during the past quarter. This involved a net repay- 
ment of long-term debt and its replacement, in the main, 
by floating debt held by the Government departments which 
for some months previously to the date of maturity had held 
Conversion §’s as a short-term investment. That fact tends 
to explain the rise of Ways and Means advances from Public 

tments last quarter from £394,475,000 to a new high 
record figure of £437,755,000. The main element in the 
floating debt expansion was provided by Treasury bills,- the 
total of which increased by £386,790,000 over the quarter. 
It is impossible on the basis of the published figures to 
split up this expansion exactly as between bills issued 
through the tender and those issued through the tap. The 
issue of bills through the tender between the last Saturdays 
in March and June increased by £190 million and on this 


TREASURY DeEposiT RECEIPTS— 
(£ million) 


Amount Held 


| Repaid in Period by Banks at end 








| a of Period 
sion | Net oo 
Issued | Move- | . z 
; ia j | ment in | \Scottish 

Period At Pre- | Clear- | and 


Period ing | Over- | Total 
| banks | seas 


Matur- | encash-| Tetal . 
ity | ments | 





| central 
ac a tia a Neg SS is 
Qnd Half..| 386]... 484, 48)+ 338) 313$) 245 338 
1941 :— 
Ist Half..| 587] 312); 93) 406|+ 181, 482 37 ~—s S19 
2nd ,, | 8803) 466 | 122 588 + 292%) 758 534' 8114 
1942 :— | | 
Ist Half..) 6383} 534 3243) 8584'— 220) 5423) 49 5914 
dy --| 1,028)) 516), 137, 6534+ 375 | 8954) m1 966} 
| | 
1943 :— 
Ist Half..| 1,1 8654, 370 | 1,235)— 41 8585 67, 925} 
Sete ake 36st 2044 1,068 |+ 4754) 1,307 94 1,401 
1944 :— i 
Ist Half..| 1,675 | 1,289} 4353) 1,725 |— 50) .. | «. | 1,351 
Total ¢ years.| 7,934 | 4,847] 1,735}) 6,583 I+ 1,351 | | 











The proportions in which TDR’s have been encashed during 
= period of currency and held to maturity are shown 
Ww : 

















Issued in | Encashed during | Held to 
Half Year| Period of Currency | Maturity 
| — oe 
£ f °, of | es cbs en ae 
million million | Issue million Issue 
1940: 2nd Half | 386 14 | (192 | 3125 80-8 
5 ee SOMME ees ee | 
1941 : Ast, se addinat ser 121 20-6 466 73 
99 te ee ee 3464 39-3 zy 
BO Elie: 6383 | 122 19-1 516 | 80-9 
1943. SRA sere ees 1,0 163 15:8 86 84-2 
: ae Se ae : 331 27- 863 | 72:3 
9g; at ween | 254 16-5 1,289} | 83-5 
> Ast 9 tees wee 1,675 324 ' 
to date 











basis it will be seen that the expansion in the Treasury bill 
issue during the quarter has been about equally divided 
between tender and tap bills. The June debt return brings 
Cut two interesting points. It takes the net total of National 
Savings certificates issued to £1,008,150,000, the first time 
the £1 billion mark has been crossed by this item. It also 
shows the first reduction in the total of Tax Reserve Certi- 

tes outstanding in any quarter since their issue was 
; in December, 1941. With the June debt return, the 
— half year of six months Treasury Deposit Receipts 

been This provides an opportunity for a 
review of the issue, pre-encashment and normal maturity of 
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these securities since their inception, which is given ‘in the 
accompanying table. The existence of over £1,300 million 
of floating debt in this form obviously creates a technical 
problem of some magnitude for post-war Chancellors of 


the Exchequer. Are the TDR’s to be converted into Bills? 
Or funded? Or are they to remain indefinitely ? 


Shorter Notes 


The number of working days lost as a result of trade 
disputes in May was only 45,000, compared with 719,000 in 
April and 185,000 in May, 1943. The coal industry 
accounted for three-quarters of the total number of days 
lost. The great majority of disputes, which affected 21,000 
people directly and over 6,000 indirectly, arose in connec- 
tion with wage questions. An analysis in the Ministry of 
Labour June Gazette shows that in the first five months of 
this year 2,873,000 working days were lost, compared with 
486,000 in the corresponding period of 1943, and about 
80 per cent of these were lost in mining. 

* 


The resources of the building industry in London are 
to be concentrated on first-aid repair of houses damaged 
by flying bombs. Labour and materials will also be brought 
from the provinces, and naval ratings, marines and airmen 
will be called in to assist in the repair work. Workers will be 
housed in hostels, empty houses and with private families, 
and the Ministry of Labour is making a special appeal for 
volunteers to assist in the reception and feeding arrange- 
ments. 


Company Results 


Distillers’ Company.—Controls large proportion of whisky 
and industrial grain spirit distilling of the U.K. 
‘ Years to May 15, 


1942 1943 1944 
ost Fe . £ £ £ 
Denne WOORA 655 on co 0ccs cnapsanat vems 1,974,610 1,963,879 2,053,445 
RD 8s ove Gin bs doe cbse eedees wanes 12,442 16,658 14,099 
SS EESERES SEL ESTER 100,000 75,000 we 
Se SUID 4.5.50 5 oss 6 o'cixe ete ceases 100,000 100,000 50,000 
Peaberemes Gividens ..... 2... scccesecuss 66,000 66,000 66,000 
I NE So aod k chain oes os coe 1,696,168 1,706,221 oP 
ne, BRET OE oe eee 1,216,097 1,216,097 1,403,189 
Si ain. cia Sin 0s 5 hv da RE CwSs 22-9 22-9 ick 
Baas, nega cas << spahennniine ap 16} 16} 18} 
TONS oc as da ae 8 ica's Sos eudetoe ei as we 500,000 500,000 500,000 
ee SUNG Ss ode 2 ipa RRinw 2% 524,210 514,334 534,491 
PO ee BOONE nad oe ee bee 503,401 516,321 491,875 
Oy Re Sees Oey So Pe ror ere 13,921,562 16,780,861 18,726,132 
Net inter-company holdings ............- 8,311,594 6,104,499 4,773,831 
Ns din vce sean ceva’ wo teehee 13,423,764 14,115,796 16,752,315 
¢ Includes investment income but after depreciation, debenture interest and 


contingencies. 


The £1 ordinary stock, quoted at 100s. 6d. ex dividend, yields 
£3 14s. 6d. per cent. 


x 


Union Castle Mail Steamship. 
Years ended December 31, 
1941 1942 


1943 
£ . £ 
Profit on voyawest .........cecseecreeee 2,141,884 1,913,127 1,502,893 
RE oo 3.7 ness dane caeecunt* 2,385,134 2,149,325 1,786,907 
NE SE CAL EE PEPE 103,583 95,920 95,237 
Rae GARIN | ois i iss ve oo 0 nese os Ma sein te 1,234,229 928,495 599,587 
ic he ook 04.040 0o KE ARSED 650,000 815,000 700,000 
Waleete UUIER.. 6 ai sine oa os Ch kes 150,000 sa 150,000 
Premium written of M.W.B........-....- bes 5,610 15,496 
Preference dividends ................05+ 90,490 89,779 94,872 


Ordinary shares :— 








ce wakihne sc pu hes coshe awn 156,832 214,521 131,715 
PUM LOS ook ee cee veka eV eh eee eee 77,173 68,500 85,282 
MR 55's 5 Felgh «+ cp Sean ne asnd ss 10°1 15-7 x 
ck an cntksin co sc,cunns Saas sues 5 5 5 
TAD FOROS. cs oc oc «iS 0 dew boas. 91,821 119,355 eae 
Carry forward? .. 2. is ieee c este besesee 234,122 260,788 389,434 
Net fixed aneets§$ 0.2.0... cece ecccceece 7,606,941 3,614,388 1,851,974 
Net inter-company items...........++.-. 398,684 378,706 375,596 
Net liquid assets ...........--seeeeeeees 511,437 4,855,342 6,257,748 
Gross liquid assets... ......2..-s2cee cers 2,653,778 7,291,876 9,057,245 
Fleet replacement ...........4.eseeeeees 1,286,069 3,255,950 4,684,787 
Govt. tonnage account .......- 22+ eeneeees 283,900 1,167,500 1,453,312 


+ Includes in yeats 1941 and 1942 additions to Insurance Reserve. 

t Includes cdiestenak of profits for previous years. £120,418 for 1941, £84,970 
for 1942, and £56,921 for 1943. : : 

* After crediting tax recoveries of £7,307 in 1941 and £80,213 in 1943. 

§ After deducting Fleet Replacement Account. 


The {1 stock units, quoted at 24s. ex dividend, yield £4 3s. 4d. 
per cent. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


WHITEHEAD IRON 
AND STEEL COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


BALANCE SHEET CLARIFIED 
-MR G. H. LATHAM’S ADDRESS 


The thirty-seventh annual ordinary general 
Ramin tkenek’ oon kd pen agen 
Company, Limi was held, on the 11 
instant, at the King's Head Hotel, Newport, 


on. 
Mr G. H. Latham (chairman and 

i director), who presided, said: 
Gentlemen, as the report and accounts have 
been in your hands for some days, may I 
take it as your wish that they should be 
considered as read. 

ing the past three years I have, for 
obvious reasons, omitted to submit to you 
a detailed review of the company’s activities, 
and you will agree that it is still not ex- 
pedient that I should do so. We all hope 
that by the time the next annual accounts 
are submitted I shall be allowed to give you 
a more interesting report. 

is year a further modification in the 
arrangement of the balance sheet has been 
made so as to bring it into line with modern 
practice. The fixed and current assets have 
been separated and their respective totals 
shown, while the amount set aside for 
depreciation, instead of appearin among 
the reserves, has been deducted from the 
cost of the fixed assets. The share capital, 
general reserve, and profit and loss account 
credit ¢ have been grouped together 


so as to show clearly the total amount © 


(£1,408,198) by which the assets exceed 
the liabilities. This rearrangement makes 
the financial position of the company 
Clearer to the shareholders. 


PROFIT AND LOSS DETAILS 


The profit and loss account shows that 
the trading profits for the year to March 
31st last amounted to £444,933, a decrease 
of £114,529 compared with the previous 
year. Income from dividends and interest 
shows an increase of £2,073, but after 
making full provision for taxation liability, 
and setting aside the sum of £40,000 for 
i depreciation, the net profit of 
£159,610 is sogeeainaataly the same as that 


942-3, the total 
amount available for the year is £202,746, 
out of which an interim dividend of 10 per 
cent., absorbing £39,191 (net), has been 
paid, leaving a balance of £163, 55. Your 
directors propose to er £78,000 to 
general reserve, thus increasing balance 
of that account to £575,000. They also 
propose the payment a final dividend 
of 10 per cent., less tax (making a total 
distribution for the year of 20 cent., 
Fe ae? and to carry forward a ce of 

49,363. 

‘With regard to the balance sheet, you 
eee that during the veto further in- 
v ents, amounting to were 
made (all in Government socasialen)” ing- 
ing the total amount invested up to 
£239,037. 
5 value of stocks and stores has 
increased by £254,597, from the abnormally 
low figure of £280,807, at which they stood 
last year, to £535,404. Cash is reduced by 
£184,823, and sundry debtors (including 
accounts of subsidiary companies) by 


£55,716. 
ng the year a further sum of £7,500 
was paid off the rst mortgage debentures, 
leaving a balance of £31,200. The total of 
current liabilities (£1,263,601) exceeds the 
corr: sum for last year (1,251,989) 
by Lees ‘i 
ve already pointed out, the net 
results, as shown by our balance is 
that our total assets, which are valued on a 
conservative basis, exceed our current and 
debenture liabilities by £1,408,198. The 
soundness of our financial position is there- 


fore obvious, and, having regard to all the 
emia. I am sure you will agree 
that the results are satisfactory. 


A TRIBUTE TO LOYAL SERVICE 


In conclusion, I should like to pay tribute 
to the excellent work done by all our 
loyees, and more especially our depleted 
staff, all of whom again deserve your 
sincere thanks for their loyalty and 
efforts in maintaining the efficiency 


put of our works. 

onthe chairman then moved: eons the 
directors’ report and statement of accounts 
for the year ended ve pot my 1944, duly 
audited and submitted to meeting be 
received and adopted, and that a final 
dividend of 10 per cent. (actual), less 
income tax, for the year ended March 31, 
1944, be, and the same is hereby declared 
payable to the shareholders on the register 
as at June 19, 1944.” ; 

This was seconded by Mr A. O. White- 
head, and duly carried. — 

Messrs George Whitehead and John 
Lewis were re-elected to the board, and the 
auditors—Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
and Company, of London and Cardiff, were 
also re-appointed for the ensuing year. 

Upon the motion of Mr E. T. Lyddon 
the board were congratulated upon main- 
taining a very sound financial position, and 
a very hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to the employees and staff for their loyal 
services during the past year. 





WELWYN GARDEN CITY, 
PLANNING NEW HOMES 
AND TOWNS 


VIEWS OF SIR THEODORE 
CHAMBERS 


The twenty-fourth ordinary general 
meeting of Welwyn Garden City, Limited, 
was held, on the 12th instant, at the Great 
Northern Hotel, King’s Cross, N. 

Sir Theodore G. bers, K.B.E., 
F.S.I. (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said: The accounts for the 
year confirm the stable foundation on whi 
the affairs of your company rest. Share- 
holders will note an increase in the 
ane _one property as a result of 

e creation new mortgages amounting 
to £74,000, the proceeds of which have 
been utilised in reducing the loans from 
bankers. Taking the associated under- 
takings together, their combined indebted- 
ness to the bank, which reached a peak 
figure of £504,000 early in the war, has now 
been reduced to £201,000. 

The figure for sundry creditors is in- 
creasing because we are providing annually 
- sum to cover the arrears of — 

our various properties. Shortages 
material and labour have made it impossible 
for us to maintain our as we would 


property 
wish, but we have already provided £17,000 
towards this future expenditure. 


AN EXAMPLE OF MODERN TOWN 
CONSTRUCTION : 
aspects of our business, will 
have noted that a great deal of time and 
attention is being devoted to post-war 


planning on a comprehensive scale, in par- 
ticular the planning of new homes 
towns. 


For our part, we look forward to the 
end of the war with the conviction that 
the salt cousinue to be in the future as in 
= pest » lente: « ec of modern town 
construction. “leuk Gee Aon 
the town barely half com e in relation 
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have over 80 industries in the town an 
that many other firms are making inguirie, 
and in some cases reserving sites are indic,. 
tions of the trend of opinion. 

The question of housing is, of course, 
entirely dependent upon the availability of 
raw materials and and 
decision by the Gaetenment 00 w how the 
disparity between Post-war 
building costs is to dealt with. Given 
reasoned approach to these questions, we 
have not the slightest doubt that the com. 
bined efforts of our local authority and 
company will ensure the provision of qj] 
necessary houses of all types. We have 
always claimed that at any given time our 
standards of house building were of the 
highest, and we can unhesitatingly state our 
intention to ensure that our house-buildi 
after the war will continue to provide value 
for money second to none. 


CULTURAL AND RECREATIONAL ELEMENTS 


In regard to the town’s cultural and 
recreational elements, the outbreak of war 
caught us at a bad moment, since the 
provision of these naturally tends to follow 
a short distance behind the main develop- 
ment. In the three or four years prior to 
the outbreak of war the expansion of the 
town showed a sharp upward trend, s 
that, although we had made continuous 
additions to our health services and the 
facilities for many forms of recreation, and 
in consequence had achieved a very high 
standard, we nevertheless found it neces- 
sary in the summer of 1939 to give con- 
siderable attention to important develop- 
ments. As examples, I might mention a 
combined indoor and outdoor swimming 
pool in the town centre, a municipal 
hospital, an hotel, new blocks of shops in 
both the town centre and the south-eastern 
shopping areas, billiards hall, town football 
ground, large areas of new playing fields, 
technical school and cul centre with 
small repertory theatre, a second cinema. 


IMPORTANT ANCILLARIES TO CIVILISED 
LIFE 


The absence of these features has, of 
course, been very noticeable under war 
conditions when many forms of recreation 
and holiday-making have been artificially 
restricted. en My absence of 
buildings suitable for special war purposes 
such as A.R.P., evacuation, Home Guard, 
British Restaurants and many others, 
necessitated the opriation of premus¢s 
normally available for recreation and similar 
purposes. I am, however, convinced that 
all those responsible for the future of the 
town will be determined to see that the 
post-war standard of these essential 
contributions to the modern way of living 
will in no way fall short of the standards 
of our housing and industry. The extent 
and volume these important ancillaries 
to civilised life in a town which enuil 
considerable capital expenditure are some- 
times minimised or even overl 
planners who concentrate upon such purely 
—- objects as houses and factories. 

y ial requirements such as — 
of worship, schools, t houses am 
refreshment rooms, hospitals, and pubhc 
halls and the like may be vided by 

a 


external agencies. The _ authorities 
will play their under their statutory 


powers, but it is also incumbent on th 
company to contribute substantially and t0 
shoulder its a jate share of the 
responsibilities, for it has to be borne i 
menue producing, tee i 3 howe who 
revenue ucing, is a 
will not be self-supporting. Nevertheless, 
the value of the assets of the shareholdet 
is dependent = the ultimate growth an 
Praeeially cxhunced” by" the snaisenanc 
ma’ 
of the satisfaction and good will of the 
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THE MINING TRUST, 
LIMITED 


ARL CASTLE STEWART’S 
. STATEMENT 


fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Ry Trust, Limited, was held, on 
the 11th instant, in London. 
The Rt. Hon. Earl Castle Stewart, M.C. 
(the chairman), presided. 
The following is an extract from the 


chairman’s statement, which was circulated . 


with the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1943:— : 

Creditors and provisions for taxation at 
the end of the year amounted to £26,250. 
Of this sum £22,733 represents the 1942 
and 1943 liability for imcome-tax and 
national defence contribution, of which 
{13,304 has since been paid, leaving a total 
of £9,429 payable on January 1, 1945. 
Share capital is unaltered but it will 
observed that the capital liability in respect 
of this company’s guarantee of loans made 
by American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany to Mount Isa shows a reduction from 
$1,161,125 to $361,225 after the repayment 
of $800,000 to American Smelting and 
Refining Company under the arrangement 
made between Mount Isa Mines, Britannia 
Lead Company and the Mining Trust 
Limited referred to in the chairman’s state- 
ment last year. Investments at cost show 
an increase of £10,000 reflecting the - 
chase of £10,000 2} per cent. National War 
Bonds 1951-53. 

Revenue for the . year amounted to 
£119,640, being a decrease of £15,855 as 
compared with the previous year. ‘This 
decrease is mainly due to the fact that no 
dividend was received u the shares of 
New Guinea Goldfields, Limited, and to a 
decliné in the advisory and administration 
fees and commissions. 

Expenses for the year show a fall of 
roughly £4,000 in taxation. Profit, after 
deduction of tax, was £44,634, which was 
applied to one the debit balance on 
income and expenditure account. 


MOUNT ISA MINES 
For the year ended June 30, 1943, Mount 
Isa_ Mines, Limited, made a profit of 
£486,133 before allowing for de- 
preciation. Reserves of developed and 
Prospective lead zinc ore were 7,116,740 


tons and ore reserves were 
estimated at 2,442,700 tons. Since 
April, 1943, Mount Isa has been almost 


entirely =e in the production — 
copper, a y afrangement with 
Australian ee er aoe this 
Freamene un e year 1944. 
s Jeecneiee of lead silver —- _ 
: i been suspend » Dut 
oa Lead Refinery will continue 
employed for some months in refining 
lead bullion which is afloat and in the treat- 
ment of by-products, 
€ the year the redemption of 
£402,269 8 per cent. First Mortgage “A” 
ture stock was completed and 
arrangements are now being made for the 
Ceara Settee Sata bere vase 
er e De- 
bentures by a new issue of similar Deben- 
lures carrying a rate of 4} per cent. and 


s ‘payable by equal instalments over a 


Period of ten ‘ 
wine reviewing the position of the trust’s 
eriroducing properties, the chairman 
Uunued:—In view of the trend of recent 
monetary talks between the leading com- 
bene't and industrial nations, we may well 
tien that upon the resumption of full- 
Operations on all the above gold- 
e dere’ a — we may derive con 
¢ Liquid resources of the company show 
to fee Position, Cash at bankers amounted 
in ¢f000877 5 £40,000 has been invested 
nen oe Government securities ; tax 
Seam Certificates amounted to £11,000. 
ted advances to a subsidiary company 
ns £71,681 have been largely repaid 
— date of the publication of these 
ene a Total liquid resources at the 

The time amount to £623,000. 

Teport and accounts were adopted. 


LUNUVA (CEYLON) TEA 
AND RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


MR. H. J. WELCH’S ADDRESS 


The thirty-seventh ordinary general 
meeting of The Lunuva (Ceylon) Tea and 
Rubber Estates, Limited, was held, on the 
13th instant, in London, Mr H. J. Welch 
(the chairman). presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
address of the chairman circulated with 
the accounts: After writing off the net 
amount of £18,551 expended during the 
year on buildings, machinery, etc.—in- 
cluding £5,000 from the value of the 
Aigburth Estate buildings, machinery and 
plant—and providing £38,500 for Ceylon 
taxation and {£20,000 for excess profits tax, 
the net profits amounted to £107,375. 

_ The final dividend of 6 per cent., less 
income tax at 6s. 4d. in the £, makes, for 
the year, IO per cent., less income tax at 
an average of 6s. 7d. in the £. The divi- 

$ paid are equal to 13.46 per cent. for 
the year, if income tax had been deducted 
at the standard rate of ros. in the £. 

Owing to reduced supplies of manure, 
temporary shortage of labour and unfavour- 
able climatic conditions, the tea crop 
manufactured—just over seven million 
pounds—was less than the high record of 
the previous year and averaged 710 Ib. per 
acre. As compared with 1942 the cost of 
production was higher by 1.81d. per Ib., 
the price realised was 1d. per lb. more, but 
the profit per acre was lower at £10 4s. 1d. 

The rubber crop of 2,074,644 lbs. (about 
900 tons) was also slightly lower than the 
record crop of 1942 and averaged 438 lbs. 
per acre tapped. The profit per acre was 
£6 19s. 8d. 

Copra manufactured from our coconut 
crop amounted to 638 tons and yielded. a 
profit of £2 1s. 7d. per acre. 

The report was adopted. 





THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
' NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 


LORD BALFOUR’S STATEMENT 


The seventy-second annual general meet- 
ing of the National Bank of New Zealand, 
Limited, will be held, on the 27th instant, 
at 8 Moorgate, London, E.C 


The statement by Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh (the chairman), circulated with the 
report and accounts, refers to the increases 
of £1,654,000 in deposits, £1,003,000 in 
advances, and {2,314,000 in cash in hand 
and balances with bankers. The decrease 
of 1,098,000 in British Government 
securities is fully explained in two para- 
graphs headed “ Exchange Operations ” and 

Reverse Lend-Lease.” Under the head- 
ing “Profit and Loss,” the statement 
says: ' 

“Despite the fact that the trading banks 
are now restricting new loans which are 
not connected with the war effort, our 
advances, contrary to our expectations, 
have shown a fairly substantial increase. 
The net result of the various increases and 
decreases in the different items of our profit 
and loss account is an increase of £12,519 
in our profit, which this year is £100,589. 
This is the best result we have been able 
to show since 1939, and it enables us to 
make an addition to the reserve which we 
have created for post-war contingencies. 
When the war is over, substantial expendi- 
ture upon our premises will undoubtedly 
be necessary, and we are extremely glad 
to have a reserve from which some of that 

iture can be provided. The interim 


* dividend of 14 per cent., less United King- 


dom income tax, paid in January, absorbed 
£18,500. The depreciation written off 
premises is somewhat lower this year at 
£16,254, and the amount paid to the 
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pension and gratuity funds remains at 
£15,000. Of the balance, the directors pro- 
pose that £20,000 be transferred to the 
post-war contingencies account, that 
£30,833 be paid as a final dividend of 2} 
per cent. less United Kingdom income tax 
at 78. 8d. in the £, and that £117,889— 
almost exactly the same as last year—be 
carried forward.” 


The statement also refers to the steps 
taken by the New Zealand Government to 
increase production, to the stabilisation 
programme, and to the Servicemen’s 
Settlement and Land Sales Act. 


** SHELL”? TRANSPORT AND 
TRADING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


MEETING ESSENTIAL NEEDS 
THE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the 
“ Shell” Transport and Trading Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 11th instant, in 
London, the Rt. Hon. Viscount Bearsted, 
M.C. (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
accounts : 


The energies of the whole oil industry 
have been concentrated on meeting the 
needs of war. Many problems of supply 
and transport have been faced and over- 
come. The completion of various pipeline 
projects, the effective use of all inland 
waterways, and the continued movement of 
great quantities of oil by the railways, 
together with the increased number of 
tankers available, have succeeded in meeting 
the essential requirements. Perhaps the 
most striking development in a year of 
record achievement in the U.S.A. has been 
the vast increase in aviation fuel production. 
No less than 16 per cent. of the total U.S.A. 
production of this aviation fuel came from 
Shell plants, and, of course, our efforts in 
this connection are not confined to the 
U.S.A. Many of the technical advances 
which have affected the quality and 
quantity of aviation fuel production are the 
direct result of the research and skill of the 
Royal Dutch-Shell Group’s scientists and 
technicians. All such discoveries have been 
ne unreservedly at the disposal of the 

nited Nations. 

The trading results of Shell Union for 
1943 compare very favourably with 1942. 
Cash resources are considerable, and the 
company has set aside special appropria- 
tions as provision for various wartime 
uncertainties and post-war contingencies. 
At the end of 1943 Shell Union had been 
able slightly to increase its underground 
reserves of crude oil and, in common with 
the industry, the company is continuing 
its exploration activities in the current year. 

Turning to Venezuela, I mentioned last 
year that a new petroleum law had been 
passed under which the Government would 
grant new concessions with extended life 
in exchange for the existing concessions. 
Those companies in which we are interested 
applied for and have in due course received 
such new concessions. Our producing 
operations in other countries, particularly 
in Colombia, Egypt and Trinidad, are 
developing satisfactorily. I have no de- 
velopment to report affecting the proper- 
ties of the Mexican Eagle Oil Co 


While the year’s work has necessarily 
been concentrated on the one task of 
meeting the needs of the Allied war 
machine throughout the wofld, care- 
ful plans are being drawn up for the 
reopening of our producing, manufacturing 
and marketing activities in those many 
countries overrun by the enemy, in confi- 
dent anticipation that their deliverance is 
at hand. 


The report was adopted. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : London 


‘FINANCIAL News” INDICES 











| } 











. Skcurity Indices Yield 
— Corres. ee a ees 
1944 eee | Day 4 i 
| in SE. | 1943 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed | Old | 1. 
ust | shares* Int.t Consols Shares 
ag Ba ee z RRCTERS ged |. a 
; i %, | o% 
July 6... | 5,224 | 584 | 13-7 | 1341 | 3:16 {| 3-70 
a. | 4,907 5,278 {| 113-7 14-2 | 3:16 ; 3:70 
o @Ws.4-- Fe 6,281 {| 1313-7 | 134-2 3:16 | 3-70 
es Pee | ee ee ee | tp Ree Bee ee 3-69 
» 12... | 6,278 | 5,559 113-9 | 134-2 } 3°16 3°69 
\ | } | 








* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928—100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 113-9 
(July 12); lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23) ; 


lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 
New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
DatLy AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 


ome aeaeipeene: 7 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Attested Herds Admission.—The Ministry of Agriculture 
announces the re-opening of admission to the Attested Herds 
es Scheme to all types of herd. The reopening is, however, with- 
i; out financial assistance towards the cost of qualifying tests and 
without bonus payments. Certain requirements must be met 
before an test of the herd for the issue of a certificate 
of attestation is . These are that the t of 
the herd and the condition in which it is kept must be suitable 
for the observance of the rules for attested herds and certificates 
must be produced of two consecutive tuberculin tests with 
negative reaction at intervals of not less than 


j 
| Average | Transactions 1944 Average | Transactions 
June 30... | 128-1 1,751,000 || July 4.... | Closed Closed 
|. ee oe 128 -4 647,000" | as ERs 129 -5 2,436,000 
» Sees | 12855 1,562,000 if ee 130-4 | 1,713,000 
1944: High, 130-4 (July 6). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session. — 
(WEEKLY AVERAGE)s (1935-36= 100) 
1944 
ee ae June June | July 
{ : 21 28 5 
Low High E : i , 
Mar. July 1944 1944 1944 
15 | 5 
37 Industrials ........ | 9Q5-1(a)) 107-4 105 -4 105-9 107 -4 
DP id 00 co's cae 88-9 (a) 104-3 | 102-2 | 103-4 | 104-3 
40 Utilities........... 85-0 | 92:2 | 90-0 90-9 92 -2 
| 419 Stocks........... 93-6 (a) 104-9 | 102-8 | 103-4 104-9 
; Av. yield %*......... 4-84 (b)) 4-46 454 | 4:54 | 4-46 
f ; a pe ~~ ® Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. . (b) May Rove. Sess as 
: Capital Issues 
ark Week ending Nominal Con- New 
fs July 15, 1944 Capital versions Mone 
i ae To Shareholders only ............... 2,706,000 2,795,500 
mi § Particulars of Government issues appear on page 97. 
nt eg Including Excluding 
ctie » Yeart Conversions Conversions 
= t@ £ 
bia | tt hina adda sAchehh er aalhceanees se uses ehan cn 928,134,814 914,313,833 
NH ROU aos oh oxo cc gleeebssitbeceetss cuseieeiae 1,047,011,110 1,030,275,452 
ele | Destination* Nature o! Borrowing® 
748. 2 Brit. — Foreign 
e : Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. tries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
x? £ £ £ £ £ £ 
a i 1944.... 913,983,112 330,721 Nil 909,910,589 2,117,789 2,285,455 
a @: 1943.... 1,027,944,682 1,692,093 638,677 1,021,704,736 1,454,552 7,116,164 
©. a8- & * Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to July 4, 1944, only. 
; Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 
aa 
ft € 
‘ 


Sugar and Preserves.—From August 20, 1 the 

ration will be reduced from 2 lb. to 1 Ib. oan period 
Se ee ei ee ee S inued. From 
be available for use during each 4-weekly period, and it o3 wall 
be possible for consumers to use these coupons to obtain ¢i 
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THE 
For 
prdinar 
: : prdinar 
but 31b. preserves. An extra issue of 1 lb. of sugar for jam making ad iss 
will be available during the period July 23rd to August roth, ae 
The changes in the sugar and preserves ration arrangements 9 410 
have no doubt pees oars by the poor pros of the fruit aan. 
crop this year. preserves ration t to st iS 
meet, and no doubt the relatively plentiful supply of sugar wij! ¢ the 
be welcomed. 

“The ” Sensitive Index.—There was no change RDI 
in the index during the week ended July 12th. The complete } EV 
index (1935= 100) was 158.6; crops 135.6; and raw materials R 
185.5. oe 

RETAIL FOOD PRICES 
Average price per Ib. at | Per Cent. 
| eh alee ti hie bea eS a sone | Increase Reve 
May 1 June 1 Sept 1 
Sept. 1, = ay ’ > | « dy 
1939 1944 1944 1939 
' 
cae Ree ahaa A shot | er ane bite 
Beef, British— s. d. s. d. a, 
SN 26. i cn bee aden .° Re 4 . a 1 3} 11 OnpINA 
in Flank ........ 0 7% a ae 0 93 27 REVEN 
Beef, chilled or frozen— i ° ncome 1 
ts Mc chuvnes casts 09 11 | 11 35 ur-taX. 
Thin Flank ........ 0 a 0 6 0 6 j 23 state, et 
Mutton, British— | Duties. 
| i cimaateks = 1 1 5 1s | 13 taps. - 
Ds oc nnkxch ina 0 it O84 8.8.) s DE. .. 
Mutton, frozen— ' PT 
Bie Weaken paces 0 10} 1 0 foe | 16 ther Inl 
PMR ccieniuncass 0 4 0 4 04 | js 
A Canned sh beeanek ae 1 10} 110 | 50 otal Ink 
DME acon a sntecen sae ao on ce 27 . 
Flour (per 7 Ib.) ....... 0 it Pong Speopoige ap 29 stoms 
Bread ber 4 Ib.) seas 0 09 |; o9 y xcise. « 

OO ees aie aki a 24 | 210 | 220 | 21 Bao 
Sugar (gran.)........... 0 3 0 4 0 4 32 Total Cu 
Milk (per qt.)........... 9 6 6)hCtC<CMCDCTC COD | 3 Excis 

ieee, <ss 
Butter{ St Se anne : i ¢ } 1 8 18 { $1 otor L 
tee 0 10 2 } 4 z | #0 oe 
Margarine, special ....... ceipts 
° standard ..... } 0. & { a:6@ (143 eee 12 ireles 
} 0 13 i 0 13 i 0 13 j 1 rown 
Eggs, fresh (each) ...... 0 2 0 2 | 0 2 | 
Potatoes (per 7 Ib.)..... \~ 0 6 0 6 | Oo 6 6 
= | 
Index ail foods weighted | 
(July, 1914—100)... 138 168 168 22 Total O 
Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. re 
INDICES OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN TEXTILES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN® Total. . 
(1937— 100) ne 
l 
Stocks | ‘ Total 
| ome 
' year and Trade Inde | ——— 
month) Year Ago 
- —- — Ape oe 
100 =| 100 100 +10 Exp 
94 | *e | 93 — 70 
86 105 103 | +10-7 
93 117 115 +11-7 
83 98 98 —148 
95 } 104 j 102 + 4-1 
108 6 | 93 — 88 
sa ae 102 101 98 — 67 — 
be i, odes an iuae 105 8 | 95 — 50 “ 
1944, Apr. ....0.ceceeees 97 103 100 2-0 Nat. 
Mead odxasabencte | 6 | Me. | .9 +126 S 


i a ie 
Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Association in collaboration with Bask 


: Publication of Indlow of Expect’ Gehes on in Sept 1942. 
Source: Board of Trade Jounal a 





(1927= 100) ee 
Mar. Aug. July June july Total 
31, 4, 
S|) | |S 





FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.— With the note circulation at the 
new high record of £1,136,063,000, a rise of £1,953,000 on 
the week, the reserve of unissued notes in the banking depart- 
ment has fallen to {14,178,000 and a further increase in the 
fiduciary issue must now be a matter of days. The Bank retur® 

(Continued on page 100) 
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>OVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 8 days ended July 8, 1944, total 
dinary revenue was £59,022,000, against 
y expenditure of £130,640,000 


prdinary ' 
nd issues to sinking funds of £265,000. 
hus, including sinking fund allocations 


2,410,239, the deficit accrued since April 
+ is {893,385,000 against 4£960,709,000 


1 the corresponding period a year ago. 


)RDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
ae ee Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 

















| Esti- | 5 ‘ 
April | April | 10 B 
Revenue mate, | B y | days days 
; to to | ended ' ended 
| July | July | July | July 
| m1 eS ee eS 
| 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 





ORDINARY | 
REVENUE } | | 
ncome Tax... .|1300000) 180,575, 187,552; 25,721! 16,437 


cpuse cea } 80,000) 8,570) 7,174 548) 418 
‘state, etc., ' 27,584 30,700) 3,072 2,730 
Duties.....--| 100, } 1 
19,000) 3,750) 2,302! 540 
y oS esa 500,000 5,916: 7,230! 750 





750 
PT... 104,454) 120,446, 18,377 17,581 
ther Inld. Rev.! 1,000 120| oO 4. bite 

otal Inld, Rev. 2000000] 330,939} 355,484, 49,008) 37,916 
ustoms.....+ -, 564,900) 146,993) 156,776; 17,633, 15,019 
INCISe. eva es | 472,900} 115,600; 125,400: 4,600 2,700 







































fotor Duties...; 27, 2,210; 2,370; 372! 291 
.O. (Net Re-) | } 

ceipts).....+. } eee ae eas | 

firelessLicences| 4,850} 830 850 

rown Lands. . | 800 240, 27 

eceipts from) | 

Sundry Loans| 17,350 aig 1,278 49) 


iscell. Receipts) 24,000, 19,238 17,790) 6,081, 3,097 
otal Ord. Rev. 3101800 613,966] 660,217| 77,743, 59,022 

















| 
; ; 
£LF-BALANCING| 


i j 
t t ' 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370 28,000) 29,850; 1,500; 1,600 
| . | , " 


abi es 3214170 644,966 690,067| 79,243) 60,622 


| 
a 
ead 

















Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 











payments 
fo (£ thousands) 
tunities’ 1 ce | April | April | 10 | 8 
-xpenditure |! mate, i i Lae 
1944-451 oe | Se 
| Pt ju "i ended 
u uly uly | July 
10, | 8, | 10, | 8 
1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 
ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE | 


lat. & Man. of 


Hat Debt ... 420,000, 111,070! 118,310: 13,384 14,974 
ayments to N.|. i 


Ireland... .. 9, 2,012 ; 335 33 
OtberCons, Fund Bc — . 
Services .....| 7, 2, 3,000| 2,347) 2,347 








wal... .-., 436,000) 116,076| 123,302! 16,067| 17,653 
“wpply Services. 5501.399|1455643 1427890 152521 113987 


5937399 1571719 1551192 168388 130640 

















vir Batancinc| 
>. & Brdcastg.) 112,370) 31,550, 29,850, 1,500; 1,600 


bs {6049769,1603269 1581042 169888 132240 
Tota... so 6049769}1605269 1581042 169686 132240 


A change has been made in thé i 

<i Fot Sa Siaet Hea ie 
eee Such excess is now as ordinary 
tee saute (under “Total Supply Services”). instead of 


shown, as up to ’ i 
deduction from . July A, 1943, inclusive, as a 


_ After increasing Exchequer balances by 
stg to £3,499,203, the other operations 
lcd Period (no longer shown separately) 
fe the gross National. Debt by 
'2,248,529 to £20,484 million. 


; NET RECEIPTS thousands 
iat Damage Att igi ¢ 654 
W390 0. cage uKeL Ge Ce 154 
808 

NET Iss 

PQ and Telegra UES (£ thousands) 
Se MIN seth ss syne Be 250 
rade Guarantess................... 26 
276 


FLOATING DEBT 


& millions) 
ae ; — Trea- 
ills Advances | sury | Total 
fleece cotitieeontiehe!| clteeniiianiniconamaen, | ae | Float. 
Pen acs ys ete nee ee 
Tee | Tap Public} of | p2%,.| 


ee pee Bee i: NB 


| Depts. | Eng- | Banks| 
: land 


| 


1943 
july 3 ,1230 -0) Not available 
1944 | 
April 6 |1170-0 
» 14 (1170-0 
» 21 {1180 -0) » ” 
» 28 |1200-0) 2018-3) 410-4] ... | 1431-0; 5059-7 
May 5 /|1220-0) | Net available 
» 19 |1260-0 


» 26 (1280-0 2184-9 374-9] ..."|1419-5 5259-3 
2 |1300-0 i 


” ” 


” ” 


June Not available 
” 9 11320 0) ” ” 
» 16 (1340-0 ett ee 
» 23 1360-0 


> a 3536-0 | 437-8 | 29-5'| 1351-0! 5354-2 
July 7 1400 ~ | Not available 


TREASURY BILLS 








(£ millions) 
Amount Average | Some 
Date of | aoe. A 
Tenter {77 l c Poe 
‘Applied | Min. 
| Offered, Fee |Alllotted aa 
Gas alse cated Si ii A 
1943 | a a 
Jaly 9 | 90-0 | 180-2) 90-0| 20 0-28) 35 
1944 
April 6 | 90-0 | 211-8| 90-0/ 20 2-74{ 27 
w» 14 | 100-0 | 209-1 | 100-0 | 20 2-58 | 30 ° 
» 21 | 110-0 | 216-8 | 110-0 | 20 2-83| 35 
» 28 | 110-0 | 208-3} 110-0| 20 0-25| 37 
May 5 | 110-0| 209-1 | 110-0 / 1911-81) 32 
» 12 | 110-0 | 198-2 | 110-0/ 20 0-32) 41 
» 19 | 110-0 | 202-4 | 110-0 | 20 0-35 | 40 
» 26 | 110-0' 195-7| 110-0} 20 0-98| 46 
June 2 | 110-0; 216-1 | 110-0 | 19 11-89 28 
» 9 | 110-0 | 203-4 | 110-0 | 20 0-45/ 38 
» 16 | 110-0/ 197-5) 110-0 20 0-49| 40 
» 23 | 110-0/ 199-5] 110-0/ 19 11-93| 35 
» -90 | 110-0 | 203-6 | 110-0 | 20 0-57; 41 
July 7 | 110-0 | 197-4 110-0 | 20 0-89, 45 


On July 7th applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to 
be ig for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday of following week were accepted as to about 
45 cent. of the amount a 


lied for, and applications 
at prices in full. A is 


ications at £99 15s. for bills 
to be paid for on Saturday of following week were 
accepted in full. £110 million of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on July 14. For the week ending July 15 
the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
the maximum amount of £60 million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 





(£ thousands) 

| | | 2% 
3% 3% ‘o 
wee | Rac. | palsce | Saves | War 
3 | Bonds Bonds | 1952.54 

1 | 
May 2| 6,023 | 3,918 | 14,936 | 30,377 
» .9| 7491 | 6139 | 22509 | 20,613 
» 16) 9138 | 6,249 | 16,931 294 
» 23' 9,724 | 6,057 | 15,919 | 18,144 
» 30! 7,669 | 5,043 | 11743 | 12,166 
June 6| 8,051 | 5,126 | 11415 | 12,750 
» 13} 8077 | 5310 | 13,097 | 19,798 
, 20 | 9935 | 5,056 | 12649 | 15,591 
» 27} 9,899 | 3,820 | 8629 | 15,870 
July 4| 7,270 | 2885 | 7658 | 9,235 
a ae we Pies Bee eae 8,833 

T 


otals | ; 
to date 1,164,006* | 735,235* 1,689, 860t § 636,533f § 
© 24) weeks.  ¢ 184 weeks. $ 45 weeks. 
§ Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 

uly llth amounted to a total value of £68,518,497 
to June 30th principal of Savings Certificates to 

the amount of £164,972,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The New York et price of fine silver i 

at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 3 
Silver 
per 

FineTola 100 Fine Tolas 

Rs. a. Rs. a. 

Jaly 6 2... ecco ee 74 «#3 131 10 

ia es abd betes ne 75 2 1344060 

Nigh: Pe eee ere 75 6 135 4 

ie ety eee 75 4 134 12 

a SMES Sab ebeoes % 1 133 12 

ig EE be totenecs 1 133 «4 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 12, 1944 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


c 
Notes Issued : ‘ 


£ 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 


In Circln. . . .1136,063,650 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities .. .1138,174,803 
partment.... 14,178,068 | Other Secs.... 802,257 
Silver Coin. . 7,840 
Amt. of Fid. 
MRD Sida 1150,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz 
WOR a a eax 241,718 


150,241,718 150,241,718 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 . 239,162,151 


Govt. Secs. 
Mn Sau 80555 3,335,199 } Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. ‘10,268,111 | Discounts & 
——-————| Advances... 4,927,363 q 
Other Deps. : Securities... 15,182,502 y 
Bankers..... 190,282,116 — o 
Other Accts... 55,993,856 20,109,865 e 
——eniememee | NOtCS........ 14,178,068 i F 
246,275,972 | Gold & Silver F 
Cae occs 982,198 +i 
274,432,282 274,432,282 : 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- i" 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. te 
iz 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


| 1943 | 1944 


seme. 1 cietreminciaeantigeeaecniion — X 





| July July 
Pig 12 
} } 


| July June 
} 14 | 28 


Issue Dept. ; | 
Notes in circulation... .. 952 -9)1130 -9)1134 -1)1136 -1 
Notes in banking depart- | 


| ' 
47-3; 19-4) 16-1) 14-2 











ae ore 
Government debt and | 
securities®. 2 ......6..1 999 *2)1149 1/1149 -2)1149 -2 
Other securities ........ 0-8; 0-9; 0-8) 0:8 
GMI ic duns eaess | 0-0; 0-0 .0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per) 0-2) 0-2; O-2) 0-2 
fT Eee 168 -00\168 -00\168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits ; | ' 
SR ae 5-3} 12-5) 10-1; 10-3 
I ais. 6tced 9 28R: 146 -4; 217-7) 230-4) 190-3 
RRs gsncn iss vns sesh ee 55.4 57-9} 56-0 
Gs dnd vs x0 ee canes 205 -8} 285-8) 298-4) 256-5 
Banking Dept. Secs. ; 2 | ae ie 
Government ........... 154-5] 255-2) 280-6] 239-2 a 
Discounts, etc.......... 4-0 1-2) 3-5} 4:9 $444 24 
Ee aod os eceliie a’ | 17-0} 27-0) 15-0) 15-2 Laat 
6 EATER A ee | 175-5) 283-4) 299-1) 259-3 wert: 
Banking depart. res.......| 48-3] 20-3) 17-1} 15-2 : 
| % % % | % ie 
* Proportions". 6555... 5 | 23-4 7 0) 5-7) 5-9 Mi 
$$$. ae, 
* Government debt is £11,015,100: capital $4 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,100 million ame 
to £1,150 million on March 4, 1944. 7a 
sou 
ia 
a 
PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS z 




















£ thousands ag 
Week Aggregate ‘ ae 

Ended | from Jan. 1 to ms | 

anal itacltetimescarae nem BD 

uly | July July July De 

40 Ee. te 8, s 

1943 | 1944 | 1943 1944 

T * 

Working days :- 6 6 | 161 159 a 

Birmingham... . .; 2,222 | 2,276} 69,564 | 49,315 ae 
Bradford........ 1,558 | 940 | 53,419 | 47,564 a 

Bextatel.. «5.00052 660 | 598 | 19,111 17,547 Fe 
renee 426 578 | 16,612 | 16,473 , 
Leeds.....-. 1,010 | 1,082 | 32,269 32,000 ; 
Leicester 777 80 | 24,335 | 22,233 y 
Liverpool ....... 4,290 | 5,135 124,448 | 139,490 : 
Manchester. ..... j| 11,544 | 3,752 | 338,869 | 92,886 ce 
Newcastle ......- : 1,312! 1,859 | 42,079 | 46,996 ‘ 
Nottingham ..... , 454 433 | 13,442 11,292 ; 
Sheffield ......-- : 748 | 1,411 | 27,228 | 26,181 i: 

Southampton .... 124 | 140 | 3,805 | 4,178 ; thy 

—$_|—_______|_—_ sol 

12 Towns ....--- | 25,125 | 19,084 | 765,181 506,155 ne t 

Dublin®.......-- | 8,689 | 7,908 | 193,739 | 202,275 is 

} ' j BS 

<dilltiadaenaaiaitaiiaabcedt teimmatoiae nator RS 

pT ETE eB; 

* July 3, 1943, and July 1, 1944. I 
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OVERSEAS BANK CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND GENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
RETURNS a 
| 
June | June | June; J 

U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 10, | “17, | ~24, | May 
Mantion $'° cae. ....| Meg ed 3 
$ Bettish Gove. eoce..22222._| 8A) aaa) ae it 
: ; Sterling balances ......... 1 17, 1 2,351 
2 U.S.F.R. Banks ul une | Ju une ul 99 
RESOURCES hed J J | July Notes in circulation....... 28-21) 28-17; "en 28 -16 780 

ogi cn! A ie oe . 

reasury ..... 20,168 . 

Total reen OD vtsdeecieca 20,565 19,312 19,312 19,240 SWISS NATIONAL 2,001 

Teserves........ 

Total U.S. Govt. secs. --.:| 1,876 16,180 15,080 14,738 ____ Million Swiss Fre. $89) L281! 1.265 
loans SHER. «cscs i 
Total resources .......... 30,060| 36,958) 36, 345, 35,748 June May 2.2% 84 -0%|83 - aioe 1% 
LIABILITIES ASSETS 1943 1944 | 1944 
F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 14,034) 18,716) 18, 832; 18, 972 | GOld.........-.e-eseeeee 3749 -114368 « RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 1,230} 1,406! 1,500} 1,500 | Foreign exchange ........ 59-0) ‘ 2 
Mr. bank res. dep......... | 2or 13,158) 15,081 12,987 een oe se eeteeeees oa o: . Million rupees 
Govt. ts wnccccceseser TIS 334 £560) Z2I9D | AGVANCES .. wc ceeeeceress = 5 © 
Total Roe 14,575 16,082 15619 15,08 Securities .......--.++++: 64-8 64: 2 ee Je ; Je 3 
jabilities .......... LIABILITIES y | June | June | June | June 
Reserve ratio............ 9/55 -5% %\56-5% | Notes incirculation....... (2572 -8|2876 - 5-7 2 16, 
a 172 4% 155 5% 56 “1% 56 °5° Other sight liabs.......... | 229-9) 246 1 ote | | 1944 
Pane TREASURY i i i a ON ce CI a — | al 

ESOURCES Gold coin ullion | : 
Monetary gold stock... .| 22, a 21,201) 21,193) 21,133 BANK OF CANADA Rupee coin........ 131,131 
Treasury & bank currency.) 4,085| 4,107) 4,107) 4,107 Million Can. $’s ces abroad ... Lay List 

nt Tannin: Miami, | | 8,228) 8,283 
LIABILITIES June | May | May | June Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 583; 578 | 
Money in circulation. ..... | 17, 607) 22,293) 22,421) 22,598 9, 24, 31, | 7, Investments....... 110 lll 
Treasury cash and dep. . 3, a 2,673, 2,875 2,515 AssETs | 1943 1944 1944 ag 1944 L de 
etepaitisnadeiiaitacianet : IABIL | 
$ tReserve: ther. 22| 96-1 | O96 I3.46 | Notes in cir. : India 9252, 9,51 
BANE FOR INTERNATIONAL Securities ...........! 1116 -2 i412: ‘1 1427 30 1391 -20 ates eum “ie A 
SETTLEMENTS—Million Swiss gold a aalidaile Basatk.. ckeaee 9 Ba 926 013 944 
francs of 0.29 — Note circulation. ..... 7498 | 911-66; 911-54 913-72 Reserve ratio...... 82 9%92 5% |92 Sy 4%): 5°, 
- ———e entree Deposits : Dom. Govt. 113-82, 101-80, 68-69 
A Feb. | Mae. April Chartered banks ..... 302-6 | 346.01 377 -65| 398 -86 
‘| 2 =. a, =, . + Gold and aad Sossign enchenge Srenatersed to Foreign CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
against securities. 

ASSETS schange Con Million Turkish pounds 
Gold in bars............. 75-1) 136-8 118-3, 118-2 | RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND | —— 
RE TRE AC NEE Sewage « . 9, 

Saute i] BS 8] 83 $7 | “Son Ss _ st | pe 
Treasury bills. - «+... a 313 341 23-1 Age | Apa | — Apel : Assets > ap = 
ime funds at interest .... : ° . . | 2B, t Bd BY, 1b BA, FON. ccc ccc c cc cccnns . ° . 
Sundry bills and invest....| 196-0} 195-5| 197-5) 198-5 Ss AssETs | 1945 | 1944 1984 a Clearing and other exch. o 108 
LiaBILITIES See |...) 38°94) 37-67) 38-15) 38 Commercial bills .. BEF 4 414 
Deposits : Investments............. 10-29; 11-74] 11-74, 11 4 Securities ......00.00-00e 5 65 
BE 6 ee 152 1 1s2 7 152 6 1s 4 ‘ | Advances o.oo. ec ss 9 253 
Central Banks . rardenenes $1 ": 7% b meteeeet 26,3 .hccas | 31-68) 36-59 37-00| 37-03 | Notes in circulation ‘9 872 
tie Hp TERED 56 1-1 16, 1-5 | Demand liabs.: State -.| 14-72) 13-59| 12-15) 12-66 | Deposits ................ 26 4 198 
GN sieGi Hawes Sos etek 39-0 a3 29-6) 28-8 Banks and others......... 27 09) 30 31-88} 31-81 Clearing and other exch... . 6 24 
eS am Reserve to sight liabs. ... ie -134 -0%/40 1% 139 -9%|39 -9% [ 


| 
| 





UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 


Unit of 





















17. 112-3) 112:1 

i8. 125-1) 125:1 | 

20. 147-2) 147-2 

21. 127- 127°3 
Cost of Living: Min. of Labour: 

WOMB cooker site eis cask a 109-1) 109:1 

43. Total nos. win Regge: ae 121 - Pd 
Industrial ews..... ‘ 1936=— 100 || 102 109 ; 

25. Fixed interest _ ee aaa ’ 1928 = 100 134-8) 134:2 

36. Govt. Revenue, cumulative (f)....... Mill. {’s | 407- es 
¥.3% MGs Sax a 907 - : 

28. Bank of Notes in circ. (g) ; 1129 -6)1132 0 

29. , aie " 166 -9| 184-4 

3. , Gov. sec, B Dept. (g)..... > 210-2) 2297 

a Clearing Banks: (h) 

i & bal. with BE.... 121°"! “ 

ioe MAG os oe chk bas ccbake - 

34. , Treasury Deposit Receipts..... o 

RR Rae - 

3%. , Investments ................. o 

37. : Bank rate.......... 

38. * bank bills ...... 

3%. » Day to day loans............. 

a. 
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ONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 



























































































































































May Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 

5, Pric ¥ Price 

944 | year 1944 July | yur” || Year 1944 Last two | Price, | Price, 

180 uly 1 1 Lb Jan. 1 to July 12 vidends Name of Security | JUY | July | July 
"8 [ High | Low OmCm 1944 | 1944 | 1946 
80 He. | oven || 708 | 784% |(\Comsols 24%........... 5 6 Iron, Coal and Steel we £ s. d. 

B. we zat 0 4a 7 olacreas's Wie 62/- | 53/9 |41 9 

coor Mt | 208t. || Tooly | T00§ liconv. 294 Ioas-45...... ; ; -o ae ame Bolsover Colliery Ord. 1) 54/- | 54/6 |510 0 
007 ae 10%, | s00% || 102d | 101g |\Conv. 24% 1944-49... 102, | 1 27 ee iss Cory (We si $7, | 100 14 0 0 
651 fe 102% | 100g) | 102% | whee icoey, 30, 1948-53,. i 10 3 14 : @| 15 b\\Cory (Wm.) {1......... 98/- | 100/- |4 0 0 
1,263 : eri ise 8 ¢| 8 ¢|/Dorman Long Ord. £1. ../| 28/- | 28/- }514 0 

246 a ita 46 6 b 40/6 | 39/9xd'5 0 6 
1% 1 100% |214 0 +S 15 b||Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... 33/3 | 33/- |616 0 

ae t at isis 6 t - fe 54/- | 55/- |2 7 3t 

1128 | 1127 | 219 3 || 43/ hw ela 57/3 | 58/- |4 6 0 

1 100% | 216 0 9/3 5 c¢| We well tultwm.e 

og | 101 |2 9 or] 27/44 | 25/78 | 5bb| 2h ae ait isis 0 

ie 1 100 2 9 0 20/3 | 17/3 4a| 606 20/- | 20/- |5 0 0 
1 100xd | 3 0 O}} 11/9 | 9/6 Nile} Nil 

i a | ae Gl ae [ae | ae] te ‘2 
ae 115) «| «112g =| 2138 | 111g || Victory Bonds 4%,...... Ni i 

1944 101 101 | 217 0 || 51/3 44/3 ‘ 3 3 . 0 
‘is 10. 3 7 6$|| 58/9 | 51/6 a} 56 211 9 

constaws 94% |3 3 9 || 25/74 | 20/9 c| 4 s fl. 
131 ¢ 3 5 0 

L731 Wiad} 101 | 217 6 sit | seat o8 it Hoyle (Joshua) 2/-..... 310 6 
ot ~ c ¢ . Cotton Corp. £1.. 4@0 
sn 103 1015 4 18 6 80/14 | 72/6 || 20 c| lie Patons & Baldwins (1... 79/44 489 

l ectr anufact 
be ae ll0xa | 110 | 2 15 10 13/6 56 15 6 Callenders Cable, ee .é ny 312 6 
Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-. . . 311 6 

gsie Me 18¢ | 1058 | 108, | 105 Birmingham 5% 1946-56 106 106 1 18 a uf? 17} ¢ General Electric Ord. £1. | 311 3 
“$28 } of 3.0 6 3.4 5 b eal anion th, 42/- 316 0 

S, 1066 [218 9 1 a 24 b ht & Coke Ord. £1) 20/- 318 6 
“5% Q3xd 94 1 3:17 1 b v4 Smet Ord, f1._| aye 23 

ery 7 7 4 11 10e and Aircraft | 

, Hy | 28t || 25 | 20k [Chile 6% (1929)........ x a 6 a of oe 10 c , |}112 9 

«TB ok | 88 «|| 94 «| 90 [Portuguese 3%......... 90bxd 91 | 3 511 6 6 as 719 

Eeseveventas T44xd 0 73xd|5 9 7 6c} 6e 3 0 0 
=| te] is bu 
fe 4.0 

Apr Sat tlt | $10 a 118 6t 
 ¥ ; ri 20 ¢| 2 316 0 

4 1944 6c] ae 579 
4 mh 6cl 6e 48 0 

4744 Nil ¢ oo. oe tuis 
; c 
= ua’ “vt * 4 a 1 Sc| Se 41:9 
872-3 s 5 nt 313 2c! Nile ot Jevs £1.|| 19/6 Nil 
1988 ats 61 |7 5 9 al Bb ea {1...|| 39/6 5 10 
$s ab 1200 |4 3 4 6 6] Nile Rbr. ai. 2/9 Nil 

2° 61 |611 2 Nile| Nile . | 22/9 | Nil 
yell 9b ¢IL-M.S. Ord. Stock « --... Sit 7 a7 6 Nile| Nile vee] 34/- Nil 

— 2 6||\Londor 71 | 411 7 |/123/1p |108/9 369 

ae 2 718 5 |} 89/3 | 76/103); 2$@| 10 6|/Burmah Oil Ord. {1..... 216 9 
S 778 (6 8 7 || 85/113 1 3 9 

a 102/6 | 80 218 6 

el tt ma se § 

‘sales 3 0 ha 17/44|5 19 

6a| 6b 379 | 3 3 3 2a| hb 68/6 | 218 6 

June o The ‘s) £424 | 3 2 Oh 10 ¢ ws 6/1031 30 0 

ae r ee 23 | 4 4 Oh 4c] We 54/- | 215 3 

48) 3 elk 34/- |3 6 Oh 3e| 70d | 49/6 |4 0 3 

Hee | 19/-xd| 3.10 0 t10 ¢] t105¢ | 119/44 | 117 oF 

33 s 58/- |2 4 9 7a| 8b 83/3 | 312 0 

on 63 ote 1 26 0 4e¢ 4c 79% |5 0 9 
ae msi $ a 62/9xd' 3.15 9 17%} b| 12¢¢ 154/44 | 3.18 0 
; mb The 87/-xd. 3 8 9 8c| 8e 46/9 | 310 0 
. a8 94/9xd' 37 6 6e; 8e 34/3 |2 7 0 
‘ sc 8 6} {316 6 6c| 6e 20/3 | 219 3 
- ite a 76/-xd| 319 9 1 ae Seb bac 38/- |3 4 0 
grb) Ste 488 (3 9 8 1% a 86/3 |2 5 9 
os] Sac 1% |4 0 3 3a) 5b 40/3 |4 00 
- grb Union Discount {1...... 62/-xd| 3 4 3 tiha| +10 b 8% | 2 3 OF 
7 9 91/6xd| 318 6 2.00 ¢ | $2.00¢ $4 4 911 
5c] Se 42/3 |2 6 0 

50 274 3 6 0 10 ¢| le 68/- |3 0 0 

&/-% 1 314 0 15 a] 20 b 68/3 | 211 0 

iit b lo |3 5 0 12¢6| 7a ||\Murex {1 Ord. ......... 106/3 | 314 0 

b 116/3 |3 8 0 10 ¢| 15 ¢ 37/- |} 2 0 0 

10/-b 7: 340 2a| 7b 40/6 |2 9 0 

20 b 1 2 7 Of 10 d a 13/3 |314 0 

1241 6/-b 17 | 310 6 10 c] 1 ¢ q@/- 1279 
U3] +59-08e oaks 2 6 $f 10 6} 104 99/6 |4 09 
is: 19 6 |/Royal Exchange {1..... 3 1 6 apo Sta 85/6xd, 2 18 0 
aa 3/3 b ||Royal £1, 12/6 paid..... 3.5 9 Tea |(A)15 b o/- 147 9 
ons 30 6) 104 68/9xd| 218 3 

46 48 8 
76 411 6 45 a| 35} 61/3 |5 4 © 

pe 7b 414 0 10 c| 1% 61/3 |4 0 9 

1213 tS a 2 4 6t “tae Che ee, 31/40} 812 0 
7 a 

- 123 6 314 6 15 6} 104 7 1312 0 

629-4 7% 1048/6 +33 48 5| 456 AE | lo 
; i a < 

ae 8a .+-|| 98/6 | 100/- | 4 4 0 ot 8 a/$e 5/6 b Union Cp. 12/6 fy. 8% 14 4 3 
1344 64 ..1| 86/3 | 85/9 -14 4 Ol] 1 8 il | Nil |W. Witwatersrand lo/-..!i 11% ' 12% Nil __ 
229°7 aie ay Ved to end 1960.  (¢) Unconverted, 39% basis. a Yield 167% basis. @ Yaa basis 6%. 

Yield basis 32%. | (j) Yield 24% basis.  (k) Includes 24% tax free. Flat yield. + Free of tax. 






NEW YORK PRICES 










x July July | 3. Commercial July Jul Jul ory 
ian y July y y July 
Re 1. Railroads. 5 “11 industrial. ? il 
2 Atlantic Coast. 41 42 | Am.Smelting.. 423 4 Int. Paper..... 19 18% 
1-03 vee Llp 12h | Am. Viscose 48 47 tt .. 83h 85 
1-00 Gt. Nthn. Pf... 35% 358 | Anaconda..... 72 27% | Nat. Distillers . 35; 
3:16 N.Y. Central... 18} 19} | Beth. Staal “i 65 65 Nat. Steel..... 66 664 
rel 4ag'000 Sendun-.c-.: 274 | Celanese of A... 37% 37 Prost’ Gate . Sie 58 
Since Oe GE aoc cns Sears Roebuck. 97% 97! 
acludes 000 | 2% Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag Shell Union ... 266 
ees 000 | Amer. Tel. .... 163f 1622 | Eastman Kdk.. 169} 167 | Std. OiN.J.... 57§ 572 
08 360,000 Int. Ti mS Gen. 20th Cen. Fox.. 26 26% 
figures. 95,400 | Pacific t 4 Gen. Motors United Drug... 17§ 17 
828 .S. Steel 24 


‘|e 


314 | Woolworth.... 41 413 
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(Continued from page 96) 


reveals the normal contraction of bank cash that follows the 
end of June expansion. Bankers’ deposits at {190,282,000 
are £40;074,000 down on the week but remain at a level sug- 
gesting an adequate supply of credit for the short loan market. 
A fall of {41,420,000 in Government securities accompanies 
and accounts for the contraction in bank ‘cash. Although 
much of the surplus of funds has been taken off the market 
during the past week, credit has at all times been in good supply 
and the banks have been fair buyers of bills, taking up to 
September maturities. The Banks’ TDR payments this week 
amounted to /60,000,000 against which there were effective 
maturities of about £31,000,000. 


MONEY RATES, The following rates remaine.| unchanged between 
July 6th and July 13th:— 


Bonk cain, 3% {changed trom 5% Ocisber 28, Bi Discount rates : Bank 
> oe Sh, 5 poet ,, 4 moni eae oe monthe. 
moet, FAN Short ous 1-14%. Pika: 5 months Sade Dey cook 
at 4% ; at notice, 2%. 


Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchengel ee ay 6th and July ath Pigures in brackets are par of 


United States. * 4025-03; + mai) transfers 4 . Canada. 
$ (4-862) a as-41, ae ee a a ‘i (25 +224) 
rome (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch W ‘India. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 

RESERVE FUNDS STERLING- - ~- = £&17,125,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), * 


®, GRACECHURGH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morsz, C.B.E. 


BRANCHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE PAR EAST, Bte. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai king Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


P| Full particulars may be had on application. 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 


Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCHES: 
Or8 india) Mandalay 
Colombo = 
a 
pore Tuticorin 
Chittagong Zanzibar 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga oe eee 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... --. £2,000,000 


Ehie | RESERVE FUND... ... £2,200,000 
: 
¥ 


na een MUTE MN: 


Aden and 


oO NRE nay mm Re: 
PO 407 egweneronmas a8 Ye 


Boy 5 5 ORNL PO EAE ee 


5 The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking 
Trusteeships oma Executorships also undertaken. 





: REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - $14,500,000 

é CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - 165,000,000 

if (1948 Accounts) 

ESSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


SOUTH-WEST ESSEX TECHNICAL COLLEGE AND SCH 
OF ART, FOREST ROAD WALTHAMSTOW, E. 17. aa 
The Governors invite applications for a Teacher of Statistics 
and Economics to Final gree standaid, commencing ist Sep- 
tember next. 
ae, ae eeesed) Ge. 
plications (mo forms), with copies of three recent testi- 
monials, should reach the Clerk to the Governors at the College 


by July 24th. 
B. E. ee rS. 
County Offices, Chelmsford. ef Education Officer. 








UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


ADAM SMITH CHAIR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The patrons of the Adam Smith Chair of Political Economy 
announce that they pose in October, 1944, to proceed to an 
ee to the r. The stipend is £1,350 per annum, with 
additional allowances. All who desire that their names should be 
considered are requested to communicate with the undersigned 
who will furnish a statement of ticulars. , 

ROBT. T. HUTCHE 


SON, 
Acti ' 
July, 1944, ng Secretary. of University Court. 





TD AG EYL: HSER AIT I 















at Brettenham House, Lancaster 
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Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Paname 

; _mail 4.02-044: Brazil. 83-643 cr. (buying); mai) 

fers 83-263. Uraguay. 71-6597 p. (buying). —_ 
ized Rates Payment at Bank England Clearing Offices. yale 

ponies 46-00. TFereuy. Piastres 520. . 71-26 lire . 

aa ee rates remained unchanged between July 6th and 


. india. R 18d. € 
Beigua Conge. France 17644" China. National $5-5f. trams RL foe the 
Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 


no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine specia) 
account: 16-22 pesos. : 


Forward Ratet.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged a, 
follows: United States. 2 cent pm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. Switzeriang 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 

















New York July July July July July July | July 
on 5 6 | 7 8 10 ll 12 
Cables | Cents | Cents Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London....... | 4024§ | 4024§ | 4024§  4024§ | 4028§ | 4025§ 40245 
Montreal...... | 90-125 | 90-180 | 90-250 | 90-250 | 90-430 90-430 | 90-430 
Zuricht....... 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 25-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 
Buenos Aires .. | 24-85% | 24-80" | 24-80 | 24-80% 24-79" | 24-75" | 24-75 
Rio de Janeiro. «55-16 | 5°18 «= 5-18 | 5-18 | 5°18 | 5518 | 5:18 
[abs sek 4:09 | 4:09 409 409 4-09 | 4:09 | 4-09 
Barcelona..... 9:25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 
Stockholm .... | 23-86 | 23-85 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 23-85 





{ 








* Official Buying Rate 29-78. + Free Rate. § Bid. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(ineorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £38,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - © £3,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
APPILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agensice 
The Back off complete Ban Service and provides 
qponestones facilities for financing peg of trade with 
Deposite for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 
Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES ti STREET, HAYMARKET, 8.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Ageney: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 













COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commoawealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia. 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 
Bank of Australia, 3,921 Agencies at Post Offices in. Australia. 


As at 30th June, 1948—General Bank Balances ... eve £287,573,848 
Savings Bank Balances... e+e 221,004,681 
Note Issue Department ... ... 149,496,042 
Rural Credits Department we 2,464,150 
Other Items ... ... .. | 21,990,376 





A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. : 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
@ 


London Offices: 
29,{ Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 47, Berkeley Square, W.1 
London Directors : 
I. C. Geddes, Esq. C. L. Dalziel, Esq. 
London Manager: H. E. Holiday 
@ be 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 
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